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EDITORIAL 


Enemy Music 


R. THOMAS F. DUNHILL has now lent his 

support to Mr. Haydn Wood’s protest against the 

performance of “‘ copyright music of enemy origin ” 
in British programmes. 

“Tt is well’? he writes in The Radio Times, “ that 
listeners should know that if this continues a by no means 
negligible proportion of the 10s. a year they pay for using 
their wireless set will most certainly be handed over to 
our present enemies when hostilities cease. Those listeners 
who really desire to hear such enemy products can easily 
get what they want. They have only to switch over to 
foreign stations—whether their tastes be for Strauss, 
Kreisler, Puccini, or Haw-Haw—without penalizing our 
own composers. It is quite certain that neither Germany 
nor Italy will hand over a single penny to us for the use 
of British music when the war ends. Why should not we 
be equally patriotic and equally practical?” 

If this were a letter from one of the morons who infest 
so much space in the correspondence columns of The Radio 
Times it could be passed over with contempt, but when 
a British composer of Mr. Dunhill’s eminence involves the 
whole of British music in disgrace by his attitude his 
arguments cannot be ignored. In the first place, by what 
right does he assume that when hostilities cease Germany 
and Italy will reject the obligations of copyright while we 
honour ours? Or are these practical patriotics merely 
indignation that Germany and Italy are forgoing the 
luxury of British music during the war while we still 
indulge in German and Italian music? 

The necessities of war may impose upon us margarine 
instead of butter, but it is unreasonable for British composers 
to invite us to substitute works of theirs for which they 
cannot obtain regular performances in peace for the music 
of their foreign contemporaries which during those piping 
times established themselves in the esteem and affection 
of the British public. I have not enjoyed the intensive 





experience I have with the gramophone during the last 
eighteen years without being able to claim some right to 
estimate the hold which contemporary British music 
exerts on the largest solid body of music lovers in this 
country, and I assert that the sooner contemporary British 
composers clear their minds of the belief that some innate 
viciousness in those responsible for the choice of recordings 
dictates an anti-British music policy the better. If British 
music has failed to hold its own with foreign music the 
fault lies neither with the recording companies nor the 
B.B.C. not the concert impresarios, but with British 
listeners and record-buyers and concert-goers. T'wenty- 
five years ago American writers were complaining of the 
way American publishers loaded their lists with books by 
British authors. That accusation can no longer be made. 
Why? Because during the last quarter of a century 
American literature has made such an advance that if 
British authors were wrought of the feeble stuff a composer 
like Mr. Dunhill attributes to his confréres they might 
now be moaning about the favour shown to American 
books in the lists of British publishers. If the German and 
Italian authorities are able to impose an embargo upon 
British music the real reason is that continental audiences 
are unaware of suffering one of war’s deprivations. The 
levelling of such an embargo does not absolve the German 
and Italian authorities from a despicable pettiness of out- 
look, and surely nothing affords better evidence of the 
spirit in which we are waging this war than our refusal 
to surrender to such pettiness ourselves. Mr. Dunhill 
suggests that it will be more patriotic and practical to 
listen to contemporary British music in preference to that 
of Kreisler or Puccini. Dr. Johnson enraged by the abuse 
of “ patriotism ”’ in his time defined it to Boswell as the 
last refuge of a scoundrel. Might not a contemporary 
lexicographer define it as an appeal to self-interest under 
the guise of a noble emotion? Or would he be content 
to make it a mere synonym (or practical, practical being 
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understood in terms of the pocket? But even if Strauss 
and Kreisler and Puccini were blacklisted does Mr. Dun- 
hill dream that for the music of such a trio his own would 
be substituted? That would be fantasy indeed. What 
would be substituted is the music of German and Italian 
composers to whom or to whose estates no copyright fees 
were due. That would be the practical result of such 
patriotism, and I fear just as unsatisfactory to the practical 
patriotism of some British composers. We shall be wiser to 
do all we can to leave the frontiers of art open, and if we 
find our enemies trying to close them to use such action 
as evidence of the fundamental barbarism from which 
we believe ourselves to be struggling to deliver Europe. 


Brahms 


Brahms was on the verge of fifty when in the early part 
of 1883 he was composing his Third Symphony in F major. 
By May he was making up his mind what summer resort 
he would choose in which to finish off his work upon it 
after a crowded winter and early spring of concert tours. 
In the end he elected for Wiesbaden staying at 19 Gaisberg- 
strasse “‘ in perfectly fascinating quarters,” and it was here 
that what so many of his admirers consider his greatest 
symphony was finished. The First Movement contains a 
motto theme—F, A flat, upper F. Joachim as a young 
man had chosen as a motto for himself “‘ frei aber einsam ” 
(free but alone). This gave the notes F, A, E. Brahms 
chose for his motto “frei aber froh *’ (free but cheerful). 
And this gave the F, A, F, with which he made such 
play in this Symphony. I have to confess that these musical 
mottoes usually composed of initials have always seemed to 
me a peculiarly fatuous mixing of music with literature 
because there is really no possible correlation between the 
letter given to a note in music and the same letter used 
in a word. The motto Brahms chose for himself is vapid 
enough, for why he should expect to be anything but 
cheerful if he was free is hard to understand, even if we 
allow for the Teuton’s delight in rules and regulations. 
How such a motto could add anything to that passionate 
first movement of the Third Symphony I cannot pretend 
to guess. Impressionist critics are always being rebuked 
for introducing the externals of literature or painting into 
their interpretation of music, but when a composer indulges 
in the childishness of motto themes, the externals of which 
are imported from another art no austere critic raps him 
on the knuckles. Are we intended to read into this first 
movement the mood of “ free but cheerful ”? Presumably 
not, and so what is the point of a motto? 

Of the beautiful Andante of the Second Movement 
Clara Schumann said: “I feel as though I were watching 
the worshippers at a woodland shrine, the babbling brook, 
the joyous play of beetles and insects—there is a bustle 
and a whispering around me. I feel safely at home in the 
joys of nature.” I wonder what proportion of listeners 
to music make up for themselves this kind of picture. 
I who listen to music under the handicap of knowing more 
about literature than music hardly ever make such pictures 
even when a deliberate programme from the composer 
enjoins me to do so. Strauss’s Tod und Verkldrung is one 
of the very few musical compositions to which I can 
always listen in the spirit of what it is intended to represent. 
The elabcrate programme attached to such works as 
Don Fuan and Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks leaves me 
completely unaffected. 
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The Third Movement of this Symphony, the lovely 
Poco Allegretto scored for strings, woodwind and a couple 
of horns is like an exquisite piece of chamber music. 
Long ago I had a Victrola record made in pre-electric 
days which was much more beautiful than any performance 
I have heard since. But that disc has vanished from my 
collection, and I can remember neither the name of the 
orchestra nor the conductor. It remains in my memory 
like the lost chord. Perhaps some of the charm I attribute 
to it was due to the fact that it was the first recording of 
this movement I had heard, or perhaps the very inadequacy 
of the recording lent it a kind of ghostly fragrance. 

The last movement of The Third Symphony is considered 
by many to be the greatest individual movement Brahms 
ever wrote, and indeed it is a stupendous piece of work. 

The Third Symphony was first performed at a Phil- 
harmonic Concert in Vienna under Hans Richter on 
December 2nd, 1883. There was a good deal of booing 
because many members of the rival school of Wagner— 
Briickner—Hugo Wolf were present. Hugo Wolf, now 23, 
was at this time without a room of his own at Vienna and 
living in a garret as the guest of a lawyer. A month later 
he secured the post of musical critic to the Salonblatt in 
the columns of which he was to write the most savage 
criticism of Brahms and the ‘“‘ Brahmins ” which they ever 
had to put up with. Not that Brahms himself was gentle 
with his tongue about the rival school. He called Briickner 
‘a swindle that will be forgotten a year or two after my 
death.” In February, 1884 the Third Symphony was 
played again at Meiningen, the composer himself con- 
ducting. Von Bilow was the Director of these concerts, 
and it was his admirable custom to present an important 
new work in which be believed twice in the same evening. 
This was done with the Third Symphony and the reception 
was enthusiastic. The Duke of Meiningen was so much 
impressed that he gave Brahms the Grand Cross of an 
Order usually awarded only to high state officials. 

We have had several recordings of Brahms’s Third 
Symphony, and I find it none too easy to make my choice. 
But on the whole I think I shall leave it between the 
H.M.V. album of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra’s 
performance under Bruno Walter, and that of the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra under Mengelberg in a Columbia 
album. 

The Fourth Symphony in E minor was begun in the 
summer of 1884 about a month after Brahms’s 51st birthday. 
By that autumn he had finished the first two movements. 
In the following summer he took the work up again at 
Miirzzuschlag, finishing it by August 1885 and writing 
the great Passacaglia of the Fourth Movement before the 
Third Movement. So far away in the spacious past of art 
now seems the making of Brahms’s music that I find it 
fantastic as a dream to be able to recall that May and June 
and July of 1885 when I was at Malvern, and Elgar, a 
young man of 28, had just been appointed organist to 
St. George’s Church, Worcester. Brahms’s friends knew 
toward the end of that summer that the Symphony was 
more or less finished, but he said nothing much about 
it until on August 29th he wrote to Elizabeth Von 
Herzogenberg : 

** Shall I send you a piece of a piece of me, and have 
you time to look at it and report? In general, pieces by 
me are unfortunately more pleasant then I am myself 
and require less correction! But in the field of work I am 
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speaking of, the cherries do not grow ripe and sweet to 
the taste—if you do not like the thing don’t hesitate to 
say so. I am not anxious to write a bad Number Four.” 


I think Brahms must have grown exasperated with 
the Miirzzuschlag cherries that summer while he was 
wrestling with that mighty Passacaglia, for a few days 
after writing to Frau von Herzogenberg he would mention 
them again in a letter to Hans von Bilow: 


“* Dear Friend, 

Unfortunately the Piano Concerto that I should have 
liked to write has come to nothing. I do not know whether 
the two others are too good or too bad, but they certainly 
act as a hindrance to me. However, I have a few Entractes 
instead—which together form what is called a Symphony. 
On tour with the Meiningen Orchestra I have often 
pictured to myself the pleasure it would give me to rehearse 
it with you—and I still think so to-day, wondering at the 
same time whether it would get much of an audience ! 
I am afraid it takes after the climate in these parts—the 
cherries don’t get ripe here ; you would not eat them!” 


At the end of September Biilow was writing to his 
concert agent that Brahms was proposing to rehearse a 
new symphony round about October. 


“‘ If he is satisfied with it—you know how he repolishes, 
and no amount of revision is too much for him—then I 
am sure he would not be averse to take it on the Rhine 
and to Holland with us. What do you think about it? 
It is not a question here of his appearance in person. He 
is odd, extremely, but has the right to be so.” 


By October 19th Biilow was writing that Brahms’s 
Fourth seemed to be very difficult, but three days later 
he was writing ”’ just back from rehearsal. Number Four 
stupendous, quite original, quite new, individual and rock- 
like, incomparable strength from start to finish.” 


However, Biilow’s confidence was not shared by all the 
rest of Brahms’s friends. Kalbeck indeed went so far as 
to entreat the composer to save himself from “an in- 
evitable and conspicuous failure” by refusing to allow a 
public performance of the work. Hanslick, his most 
devoted critic, heard the first Movement played on two 
pianos by Brahms and another friend, and had “ the 
feeling that two enormously clever people were cudgelling 
one another.” Brahms himself was thoroughly pessimistic 
during the rehearsals, and more than once on the verge 
of cancelling the public performance. However, on October 
25th, the first performance was given at Meiningen, from 
manuscript, Brahms himself conducting. Biilow conducted 
the second performance a week later, and then the Fourth 
Symphony was taken on tour as planned through the 
Rhineland and in Holland, with the composer conducting. 
The reception was always cordial, until at last the Sym- 
phony came to Vienna where the Wagner-Briickner 
partisans irritated by Hanslick’s attribution to Brahms of 
profound originality because he had been the first composer 
to attempt a great symphony in the key of E minor, were 
determined to damn it. The critic of one Viennese paper 
wrote : 


“Never before in any work of Brahms have such 
nullity, emptiness and hypocrisy been known to see the 
light of day in such alarming form as in this E minor 
Symphony. Art without Inspiration has found in Herr 
Brahms its most worthy champion. In works of art Brahms 
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is like the good Lord Himself in that he creates something 
out of nothing. In this sense one may well consider the 
art of Brahms godly ; human it certainly is not, though 
one might recognize in the musical impotence of the com- 
poser and his eternal fruitless struggles against it some sign 


of human weakness. . . . But it is definitely no joke to 
allow this dead tired fantasy thus to run the gauntlet of 
four movements.” 

We should not be too easily contemptuous to-day of the 
point of view of that Viennese critic, we who have the 
advantage of viewing the work as one which has survived 
fifty-five years. In fact for a long time the Fourth Symphony 
did fail to achieve the recognition accorded to the first 
three symphonies and if nowadays it is rapidly becoming 
the most popular of all the four that is due partly to the 
familiarisation of it through Massine’s ballet Choreartium, 
partly to the gramophone, but most of all to the circum- 
stances of a time in which human society is threatened with 
a major collapse. The preservation and exploitation of 
classical form exasperated the ardent spirits who during 
the last two decades of the 19th century were feeling 
oppressed by the material complacency of the period. To 
them in certain moods Brahms’s music could appear as 
maddening as Norah’s husband in The Doll’s House. I can 
myself recall the intolerably priggish attitude which musical 
people in England adopted about Brahms, with the 
suggestion that those who admired the music of Wagner 
or even Berlioz were outside the pale of true taste. 
Nowadays when we have highbrow priggishness to contend 
with we are apt to forget how infuriating academic 
priggishness could be. Some people confuse the two, but 
it is important to separate them, because highbrow 
culture glories in its minority appeal, and is essentially 
anti-academic. 

I have alluded to the great Passacaglia of the Fourth 
Movement, and I fancy it is this which gives the Fourth 
Symphony its hold upon to-day. The theme consists of 
eight notes, each of one bar’s duration, taken from Bach’s 
Cantata, Number 150. That this theme should have been 
taken from Bach affords another clue to the effect it is 
able to exert on a contemporary audience. The eight notes 
are used as a ground bass through no less than 30 variations, 
and perfect appreciation of them except by people able 
to read music from a score is obviously impossible without 
the help of a gramophone. I know of no finer exercise 
for intelligent listening to music than this Passacaglia, 
and I know of no piece of music which at this very 
present moment is capable of so reinforcing our distracted 
minds with a sense of the permanence of man’s fundamental 
purpose upon this planet. Such music can restore one’s 
sense of proportion and grant an assurance of the construc- 
tion that must follow this foul orgy of destruction. In the 
preliminary doubts which Brahms and his friends felt 
about the value of the Fourth Symphony we must look 
at it against a background of comfortable security, and 
thus beheld it might appear as art without inspiration, as 
much ado about nothing if you will when it was con- 
trasted with The Ring. Such music is composed in un- 
distracted times for times like these, and there is a nice 
irony in the fact that Brahms who hated England and the 
English should have left a legacy of music from which the 
nation he hated can derive its most positive assurance that 
the Germany in which and for which it was written has 
since gone mad. 











Once more I shall choose Bruno Walter’s interpretation, 
this time with the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra in an 
H.M.V. album. That association is in itself significant. 


It would be as absurd to claim knowledge of Brahms 
from h.s orchestra work alone as to claim a knowledge of 
Beethoven. If with the sonnet Shakespeare unlocked his 
heart I think it would be true to say that it was with the 
piano Beethoven and Brahms unlocked their hearts. 
As it happens we have a very well chosen and beautifully 
played representative group of Brahms’s pianoforte works 
in an H.M.V. album of seven discs. They were recorded 
by Wilhelm Backhaus in honour of the Brahms centenary 
in May, 1933, and I understand that for some reason or 
other this album has never caught the public fancy as 
much as it deserved. It has stood on my shelves for the 
last seven years and the fraying at the top of the back shows 
how often it had been taken down to play. It contains 
three of the Ballades, three of the Waltzes, five of the 
Intermezzos, two of the Rhapsodies, two of the Hungarian 
Dances, one of the Capriccios, one of the Romances, and 
the Scherzo in E flat. This last was the very early work 
which Brahms played to Liszt on the occasion cf that 
party of Weimar which ended so unpleasantly in the 
young composer’s ill-mannered slumber while his host 
was playing to him. It was also one of the works which 
Schumann recommended for publication so enthusiastically 
to Dr. Hartel and inspired the generous Schumann to 
acclaim him as one of the elect. Those first compositions 
for which Breitkopf and Hartel paid Brahms forty louis 
d’or were soon followed by the publication of other early 
works including the two delightful Ballades in D minor 
and D majer, Op. 10, numbers 1 and 2, both of which 
are in this album. Everybody knows the Hungarian 
Dances, but vivlinists, not to mention orchestras, have 
become so much associated with them that we are apt to 
forget they were written originally for the piano. It was 
from a triumphant performance of these at Cologne that 
Clara Schumann reached Hanover to hear the first 
performance of the D minor Piano Concerto. In this 
album the Hungarian Dances are represented by the 
Second in D- minor and the Seventh in A major. The 
Waltzes include the Fifteenth in A flat major which is 
so much the most popular that to many people it is the 
only waltz Brahms ever wrote. The Gramophone Shop 
Encyclopaedia points out that on several records it is 
labelled simply Brahms Waltz. Were again the violin 
has usurped the piano to a large extent and for seven 
piano recordings one can find fifteen violin recordings, 
most of them transcribed to A major. There are several 
orchestral recordings, at least one for the guitar, and 
Fleta sings it as a song. The other two Waltzes in this 
album are the First in B and the Second in E. These 
waltzes of Opus 39 were written for four hands, but the 
only recording I can trace in that form is that by Edith 
Barnett and Vladimir Cernikoff on three twelve-inch 
Columbia discs. The two great Rhapsodies in B minor 
and G minor, Op. 79, Nos. 1 and 2 are a joy alike to the 
pianist, the musician and the listener. However, it is a 
thankless task to discuss piano music like this without 
going into technical details that could be handled much 
better by a more accomplished musician than I am. 
I think it is more useful to assure readers that they will 
never regret acquiring this album, the music of which 
never grows stale. 
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Next month I hope to say something about Brahms’s 
Chamber music. 


A Poser 


One of our readers has recently bought a radio-gramo- 
phone and has decided to buy a quantity of records. 

““As I intend the latter to be as worthy as possible 
I should like, if I could, first tc get some advice, for I believe 
my taste is potentially disposed towards good work if 
I could be put on the right lines. The type I want, of 
course, is something which will endure, something which 
will survive changing decades of taste, so to speak.” 

My first impulse on reading this letter was to enlist 
the help of other readers by setting a competition for the 
best essay of advice on the acquisition of 100 records, a 
blank sheet being presumed. Then the problems of the 
moment which make competitions almost impossible 
deterred me and I have been trying to decide what records 
I would buy, beg, borrow or steal if a bomb laid out my 
collection and I had to make a new start with only a 
hundred. As I dictate this, my secretary says, “ Well, I 
know what would go on my list without a doubt—The 
Swan of Tuonela, Sibelius’s Third Symphony and Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh,”’ and really I don’t think this is a bad 
start. The trouble is that Sibelius’s Third Symphony is 
obtainable only in the Society album, and I don’t think 
I ought to advise my correspondent to go nap on all Sibelius 
just yet. So I shall substitute for Sibelius’s Third Symphony 
Beethoven’s Fifth, and I shall have to add the Eroica, 
unless we choose either Beethoven’s Violin Concerto or 
the Fifth Piano Concerto called The Emperor. I think 
I must confine myself to orchestral music, and therefore 
of Mozart I shall plump for the E flat major (No. 39) and 
the G minor (No. 40) symphonies to which I would add 
the Piano Concerto in C (K. 503). 

By the way I forgot when I was writing about the 
Pianoforte Concertos the other day to mention the beautiful 
performance of this given by Kathleen Long and the 
Boyd Neel Orchestra on three twelve-inch Decca discs. 
This was the more reprehensible because not only is this 
one of the most beautiful piano concertos, but the per- 
formance of it could hardly be bettered. 

I should like to add a Mozart Violin Concerto, but I 
am afraid we can’t allow for one in this first hundred. 
Now for Dvorak and Tchaikovsky. I should choose 
Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony in G before the Fifth, the 
New World, but I suppose I should be wiser to recommend 
the New World. About Tchaikovsky I have no hesitation 
in choosing the Sixth Symphony in B minor, but it must 
be the H.M.V. album of the performance by the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Fiirtwangler which is much 
the best recording we have. I seem to be concentrating 
on symphonies, but after all they do provide the solid 
foundation of orchestral music. So I think I shall add 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth, and certainly Brahms’s Fourth of 
which I have been writing earlier in this editorial, but as 
I begin to turn over the 416 pages of the 1940 catalogue 
of His Master’s Voice I decide that the problem my 
correspondent has set me is too difficult, and I retire 
abruptly from the contest after wishing everybody the 
only happy new year that can be wished, a year in which 
victory will be irradiated by the glory of a just and 
durable peace. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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NEEDLE— VII 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


[N 1915, side by side with the presentation of war revues, 
Columbia embarked on a bold programme of celebrity records, 
thus realising a long-cherished ambition of Louis Sterling, whose 
idea it was. Already something had been done in this way, 
with international grand opera artists, Ysaye, and others sent 
us by America, and with Santley in this country, but this was 
a more deliberate project. It came about by the engagement of 
James Goff, a former H.M.V. manager, who was given carte 
blanche to go out and get some good names. At about this time, 
by the way, the hyphenated Columbia-Rena was dropped and 
records became Columbia. 

I really ought not to refer to Goff quite so casually, for he was 
one of the most electrically-energised men I ever met and one 
of the busiest. For while he was helping to build our new 
celebrity catalogue, he was doing a great piece of organisation 
work and control in the British Red Cross Society. After the 
war other activities claimed him, but I was interested to learn 
that this present war has carried him back to British Red Cross 
management again. 

While speaking of such transfers of interest from H.M.V. to 
ourselves, I should also mention one that was made in the reverse 
direction. In the early cylinder days at City Road, away back 
in 1905-6, our sales manager was Will Manson. Soon after 
the cylinder break-up he joined the H.M.V. company to float 
their half-crown “‘ Twin” records, these subsequently becoming 
the double-sided Zonos, and Will Manson was appointed sales 
manager to the Gramophone Company itself, administering its 
policy until he retired some ten years ago. 

But we were noting the birth of the Columbia celebrity section 
which was to play no inconsiderable part in its history and 
fortunes. The first lists of these ‘“‘ master musicians ” included 
Clara Butt, Sir Henry J. Wood, Thomas Beecham, Pachmann, 
W. H. Squire, the London String Quartet, and Elsa Stralia. 
All, except Wood and Stralia, had made records before but had 
never been capitalised, certainly not in the fashion it was the 
intention of Columbia to publicise them. Stralia was a brilliant 
soprano and her records which were issued single-sided at first, 
were extremely popular for some years. 

Sir Henry Wood had resolutely declined to make records, 
because he said the gramophone could not reproduce the true 
orchestral string tone. But apparently he was persuaded to hear 
some Columbia ’cello recordings by W. H. Squire, and the 
string tone of these overcame his objections, and he agreed to 
sign a contract to record. From that time he recorded for us for 
some twenty years without interruption. 

Sir Henry had up to this time been conductor of the Queen’s 
Hall Promenade Concerts for twenty years, and in that time 
had established the “Proms” as one of London’s musical 
institutions. He was a good sound conductor and had rendered 
enormous service by his unswerving encouragement of British 
music. He had been knighted four years before, and so with his 
title his name became a shining light in the list launching this 
new Columbia series. The first two records he ever made were 
the Rachmaninov Prelude in C sharp minor with the Lohengrin, 
Act ITI, Introduction, and Percy Grainger’s ‘‘ Shepherd’s Hey ” 
with the Scherzo from the Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony. 
A few months later he recorded his own already famous Sea 
Songs Fantasy (that last-night certainty of every ‘“‘ Proms.” 
season) and made the first recording of Richard Strauss’s “‘ Till’s 
Merry Pranks” (Till Eulenspiegel). The latter was a very 
daring venture for those days and was only equalled, if not 
eclipsed, in audacity by his following this with the Elgar Violin 
Concerto, with Albert Sammons as the soloist, the work originally 
having been introduced here by these self-same artists. Sir Henry 
deserved well at the hands of the gramophone public. 
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Thomas Beecham (he was the plain Mr.) had already achieved 
fame with his own symphony orchestra and some particularly 
enterprising opera productions, Strauss’s ‘* Elektra ’’ at Covent 
Garden and Russian opera at Drury Lane. Other artists gradually 
added to this list were Albert Sammons, Busoni, Friedman, 
Casals, Szigeti, Gervase Elwes, Ben Davies, Hubert Eisdell 
Frank Mullings, and Norman Allin, conductors including Albert 
Coates, Sir Hamilton Harty, Bruno Walter and Weingartner. 

This must not be misunderstood as suggesting that only our own 
company was producing artists and music of this calibre, 
for H.M.V. had been doing so for years and _ was 
easily holding its own at that time. Their lists were 
carrying records of Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, John 
McCormack, Chaliapin, Kreisler, and Paderewski, powerful 
enough competition in themselves. The substantial difference 
was that the latter were still issuing their celebrities mainly 
in single-sided form, which they continued to do_ until 
at least 1923, while the majority of Columbia were double-sided 
with only a few (Ysaye, Clara Butt, Nordica, Barrientos, Lazaro, 
and Stralia among them) as single-sided records. 

Where I feel Columbia always scored specially was in its 
striving to exploit, and I think successfully, the respective at- 
tributes of individual artists as well as endeavouring where 
possible to associate them with individual works or typical music. 
As instances of what was done in that way, Albert Sammons 
recorded the Elgar Violin Concerto just mentioned, Beecham’s 
early records for us were of Mozart, Borodine, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
composers he was specially interpreting. Weingartner, of course 
with Beethoven, while Albert Coates, after his return from 
Russia, gave us caviare in the shape of Scriabine’s “‘ Poéme de 
VExtase’’ and parts of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘“ Scheherazade ”’ 
Suite, and Gustav Holst conducted his own “ Planets.” 

One side development of the acquisition of important con- 
ductors and their orchestras was the gradual improvement of 
orchestral accompaniments to vocal records. Still limited by 
recording conditions, the odd arrangement of the musicians’ 
positions in the recording room had to be observed, but the 
balance of what had up to then really been a band accompani- 
ment combination was altered by the increased use of strings. 
It was not until the microphone recording period that proper 
accompaniment orchestras could be used more naturally, and 
one of the best proofs of the difference between the old and the 
new will be found if one hears an ordinary Caruso record and 
then one of his “‘ re-created ” records in which the old accompani- 
ment (small and almost military) has been “‘ killed ” and a modern 
symphonic orchestral accompaniment grafted on in its place. 
I mention this because I remember one critic at this time, 
commenting upon the first record of a new singer, remarked 
that the record was chiefly remarkable for the quality of the 
important and effective orchestral accompaniment—rather a 
left-handed compliment to the artist. 

The first of these British celebrity records on our lists were all 
recorded under war conditions and in one instance artists were 
actually recording on the top floor at Clerkenwell Road when 
bombs were falling. This was the first air raid on Wednesday, 
June 13th, 1917, and the artists were Albert Sammons, Thomas 
W. Petre, H. Waldo-Warner, C. Warwick-Evans (the London 
String Quartet), with Alfred Hobday. They were recording 
the Mozart Clarinet Quintet in G minor. 

Suddenly, without warning, there was a loud crash some 
distance away. The men went on playing. Another crash, and 
another. Still they went on playing. Another explosion—again 
and again. Then, at the end of the movement, they paused. 
“ Let’s finish the work,” said the recording engineer, Arthur 
Brooks, and all through the air raid, with the bombs dropping 
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less than half a mile away, the quintet continued, and the 
records turned out to be some of the most perfect the London 
String Quartet ever made. 

When I recalled the incident to Albert Sammons recently, 
he said, “‘ If we could only have recorded the sound of the bombs 
dropping in the middle of it we would have sold thousands of 
the records.” 

From which remark you will gather, and rightly, that chamber 
music was not among the best selling records, any more than it 
is to-day. But it says a great deal for the courage and artistic 
soul of those artists who have given their lives to its performance 
and preservation, sacrificing perhaps for this so-little-appreciated 
art what might in many instances have been greater individual 
solo careers. Some praise, too, must be accorded the two 
gramophone companies who, even if chamber music records 
never paid for themselves, recognised that they must be included 
in their repertoires if their productions were to be accepted 
seriously in the world of music. 

This chamber music was, inevitably, in excerpt form. The 
artists were doing mostly Andantes, Scherzos, and occasionally 
what were said to be complete movements. The “ Kreutzer ” 
had been done for us in 1917, and a few months later by Marjorie 
Hayward and Una Bourne on H.M.V.—all heavily cut. And 
even at that time, Edwin Evans, as thoughtful a critic then as 
now, encouraged by our records of the L.S.Q., was clamouring 
for “‘ complete records of our most important composers.” 

But always and ever it was the popular music, the topical song; 
the revue hit, the newest musical comedy waltz, and the comic 
song that carried the business on its back and made classic 
adventure possible. It was hereabouts that a young musician, 
Ivor Novello, wrote a song “‘ Keep the Home Fires Burning ”— 
actually published as “‘ Till the Boys Come Home.” The writer 
of the lyric, Lena Guilbert Ford, one may add as a sad footnote, 
was killed soon after in the Maida Vale air raid. 

In the midst of all these activities came the introduction of 
the “‘ foxtrot.” This really was the dawn of the dance record 
boom, although totally unanticipated, of course. Anyhow, two 
years before, apparently not without some idea of a possible 
future for this new dance, the first foxtrot records, which included 
“Watch Your Step ” and “ Je sais que vous étes jolie,” carried 
with them a little Columbia instruction booklet, ‘‘ How to Dance 
the Foxtrot.” 

In other directions too we were trying to help things along. 
The sight of a horn gramophone in the shadow of the Nelson 
column in Trafalgar Square must have staggered London, even 
though wartime brought many surprises. But when the instru- 
ment began to blare words of command and a squad of soldiers 
responded in smart drill movements, it was seen to be part of 
the national recruiting campaign. It had the full authority of 
the War Office and for some time was as sensational a feature 
of the Trafalgar Square activities as that queer personality, 
Horatio Bottomley. 

The films, being silent, naturally had no influence on the 
gramophone, but I do remember what might perhaps have 
been the first deliberate effort to link up with the screen. At this 
time, “The Exploits of Elaine” was a wonder-serial, with 
Pearl White as the much-hunted heroine, and this prompted 
someone to write what may have been the first theme-song, 
“* Elaine, My Moving Picture Queen,” and it was duly recorded 
for the gramophone. 

The boom in revues continued well after the war, and side 
by side with producing those we snatched up, assiduous efforts 
were still made to put Columbia on the map in a celebrity sense 
and keep going at the same time with the bread-and-butter side 
of the business, the popular hits and their singers. 

As from this point the industry settled down to the disc form 
of record, the final passing of the cylinder type should be given 
a valedictory word. One by one, in the intervening years, the 
various cylinder marks had disappeared—all save one. That 
one was the Edison cylinder, and this had struggled valiantly 
against extinction, with the presentation of excellent artists and 
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the improvement of tone to a standard that was considered the 
ultimate in cylinder reproduction, the “ Blue Amberol.” As 
with all lost causes, the Edison Amberol had attracted and held 
a faithful band of users until about the autumn of 1915, when 
it became more and more difficult to hold its own against the 
competition of the numerous discs and, almost unnoticed except 
by the few faithful, the last of the cylinders finally succumbed 
to war conditions. A little later the Edison Company marketed 
a disc machine and record (or re-creation as it was termed) 
and although this fought hard for recognition for several years, 
up to early 1924 to be exact, it seemed only to attract a com- 
parative few of the older Edison disciples, and never became 
firmly accepted in this country at any rate. 

A little earlier in these notes I referred to the near impossibility 
of controlling the volume of gramophones. With the coming of 
the internal-horn machine, this requirement had faded into the 
background somewhat, because the new type yielded a small 
volume compared with the sonority that the immense flare of 
the horn machines gave out. But by degrees this lack of volume 
was overcome, the open louvres of some hornless machines were 
enclosed with doors, and Columbia introduced first a sliding 
ventilator type of front and later “‘ tone-control” shutters, all 
of which did exercise a minor form of control. 

The first serious attempt to do this, however, was made by the 
Aeolian-Vocalion Company who brought out a floor cabinet 
model embodying a device called the ‘‘ Graduola.” This 
Company’s entrance into the gramophone business had some 
considerable influence, for they were an important musical 
house with a world confidence in their Pianola piano-player and 
music-rolls, and their Aeolian Hall in New Bond Street was a 
recognised recital centre. Thus identifying themselves with the 
gramophone therefore made a great impression on the musical 
world and its fringes. When, at a later date, they commenced 
and ran for several years the manufacture of their own Vocalion 
records, they played an even heavier part in spreading the 
gramophone gospel. For was it not to their gramophone that 
we owe the conversion (I hope that’s the right word) of Compton 
Mackenzie—at all events, the beginning of his interest in 
gramophone music? 

Their ‘ Graduola” device was really only a variation of 
other tone-control methods, and little more than an ingenious 
selling-point for their instruments. It was a tiny shutter fitted 
in the tone-arm near the sound-box, operated by a Bowden 
wire having at the end a graduated sliding rod, pressure on 
which closed the shutter at will. ‘‘ Remote control” was a term 
unknown in those days, but that is what it was, enabling the 
listener to exercise his wishes as to volume several feet away 
from the instrument. ‘“ By the pressure of a finger,” said the 
makers, “you can vary every performance, note by note and 
phrase by phrase, in harmony with your mood.” This was, as 
I say, viewed as the first serious effort at volume control, and 
though it may be amusing to note to-day how very seriously it 
was treated and accepted, it certainly had no inconsiderable 
effect as a means of selling many thousands more gramophones 
and so extending that public, over several years. I am not poking 
fun at the device, indeed, it was but the fore-runner of the 
“remote control ” more recently introduced for radio sets. 


(To be continued) 


AEGEAN MEMORIES 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Aegean Memories is the fourth and final volume of 
Compton Mackenzie’s War Memories, of which the 
three volumes already published are Gallipoli Memories, 
Athenian Memories and Greek Memories. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Jascha Heifetz (violin) and N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
(Toscanini) : Concerto in D major, Op. 61 (Beethoven). 
H.M.V. DB5724-7, DBS5728 (12 ins., 33s.). Auto DBS8821, 
DB8822-5. Score, Eulenburg, Philharmonia. 


A noble performance, and, having regard to the recordings 
rather frequently received of late from across the water, a pro- 
duction with many impressive points, and some clear charms. 
The biggest tone must be expected to drive a little hardly : that, 
I think, we must allow for, though we are not bound to adore it. 


I have just returned from playing part of the work to one of 
my Appreciation course audiences, made happy (as we so often 
hope to be these dark days) by finding my joy fully shared, and 
being reminded that there are always newcomers to great works. 
I like a word of E.E.’s, about Beethoven’s concertos surpassing 
his predecessors’ in being “‘ more kinetic.” So long as performers 
avoid trying to make them kinematic, the more kinetic energy 
the better. ‘“‘ Spacious” and “ quiet’? are ideas Tovey puts 
together : a problem of the first movement is to blend these powers. 
Quietness is deified in the slow movement: I am happy to hand 
on, too, Tovey’s suggestion that Beethoven’s childlike quality of 
evoking pathos here (and indeed, one might say his whole 
simplicity at its mature best) was far more like Mozart than his 
early, Mozartean, music. 


The opening is often spoken of as four drum-strokes, but five 
beats are needed to make the phrase: it overlaps with the wind 
phrase. The unexpected D sharp (bar 10) seems to ask a tiny 
question, almost un-noticed. The scale-risings may have sug- 
gested the rise of the second theme (at 1 in.in) which has its 
accompaniment of the drum-rhythm. Now, just past mid-way, 
listen for the questing D sharp again, now fitted into place. 
On side 2, more height-scaling, free fiddling, and then a beautiful 
blend of flamboyance and melodic confidences. Three quarters 
through side 2, how effective is the drum-rhythm again, this 
time on the violins : a rhythm of four, then five, with a new note, 
F natural, to question. The gruff outburst, once more, brings us 
to the end of side 2. Side 3 has the second theme in full sail— 
an argosy of note. The end of a section is obviously at hand. 
The soloist’s bravura ushers us into another chamber of mystery. 
On this side the richest depth of the movement, in development. 
In this kind of music Beethoven is a true seer. It is rather a pity 
that we have to end the side in the middle of the tutti which 
brings us back to earth (the work’s opening) ; but it is an earth 
worth exploring still ; our senses quickened, we may say, by our 
experiences above it. Side 4 shows how broadly the change to 
the second subject can be made—as broadly as freshly. The 
whole company seems to take a tremendous lift in strength for 
this section. The orchestra has its head ; this is one of the things 
Toscanini so cleverly engineers. Its effect is mightily stimulating. 
Some even find it almost too strong. The touch of new-key at the 
end of this side is like a spot of colour drawing attention to the 





artist’s placing of the coming cadenza. These concertic 
bedevilments I have by now, after a lifetime of quietistic wrestling, 
contrived not to be conscious of. What is worth remaining awake 
for is the last entry of the the rising-scale theme, which quickly 
steers us to the end—quietism triumphing. Five sides of masterly 
fiddling delight me. 

Side 6 brings the slow movement, which we think of in Tovey’s 
lovely phrase: “sublime inaction” (note the key-unity, for 
instance). The pace here is not nearly so slow as that which 
Kreisler took, in the old recording that I so long cherished. For 
once I could like that old pace, even though the direction is only 
‘“* Larghetto,”’ not “‘ Largo.” The small orchestra has but muted 
strings, clarinets, bassoons and horns. You will find a curious 
echo of bar 3 at bars 310-14 of the finale. Such variation as there 
is, the soloist undertakes, in decorative leisure. Horns give out 
the theme, for the first spray of device (fin.). Another aspect 
at 14 ins. The third variant, strings answered antiphonally by 
wind, ends the side. Side 7 starts with a short transition idea by 
the soloist, leading to a new, episodic, second theme (still in G). 
Just before 14 ins. we have var. 4, which the violin appropriates 
more closely then before. Yet another new episodic passage 
(middle of the side: note the horns’ keeping up the old rhythm) 
leads to the second theme, decorated. The last episode is referred 
to again just before the end, which comes with the horns’ reminder 
of the rhythm. Into this breaks a command from the strings, 
upon which the soloist cadenzas briefly (with here a reference 
to what has passed) and we plunge into the rondo. I am not able 
quite fully to admire the rich, even ruddy colour of the full 
orchestra in this recording. Perhaps it is more admired across 
the sea. The second subject comes at side 8, just before the 
middle (led in by the soloist). I like best the lyrical episode 
which closes this side. The players adopt a very crisp, almost 
off-hand style for the movement’s general spirit, that pleases me. 
These rondos do not, I think, stand too much solemnity. That 
long coda, a good half of the last side, bowls along splendidly. 
There is not room for a long cadenza. Am I pleased? What a 
remote key they get into after it! Beethoven’s powers are limit- 
less. The little echo of the slow movement that I mentioned 
comes ? in. from the end. Bating my preference for a still more 
spacious feeling in the slow movement, and the consideration 
whether the orchestra’s ff balances with the rest of its likeable 
tone, I can heartily recommend the spirit of the recording, and 
especially the soloist’s true, keen, intense and soaring sense of 
energy and joy-in-life. 

(On a point of accuracy concerning another concerto: the 
eye, cast upon the next-to-the-right-entry in the Enc. of Rec.M., 
last month reported to a brain-box whose tenant appears to have 
been momentarily absent, that the soloist in the old recording 
of Rachmaninov’s third concerto was the composer. It was 
Horowitz.) 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky) : Symphonic 
Fantasia, ‘“Pohjola’s Daughter,” Op. 49 (Sibelius), 
and Extract, “The Love of the Three Oranges,” 
Op. 33a (Prokofiev). H.M.V. DB5722-3 (12 ins., 14s. 8d.). 


The wonder-working Vainamdéinen, “journeying back from 
the cold and gloomy Northland ” (C. Grey), “‘ comes suddenly 
upon the Maid of Pohjola, seated aloft upon a shining rainbow, 
spinning. Enchanted by her radiant beauty he beseeches her to 
come down to him and join him, which she refuses to do except 
upon condition that he will, by means of his magic arts, make 
for her a boat out of the pieces of her spindle. Vainamdinen toils 
in vain, unable to discover the correct magical formula, until 
finally in despair he relinquishes the attempt and, leaping back 
into his sleigh, continues his homeward journey.” One is not 
bound to be thrilled by childish ideas ; enjoy the music for the 
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particular magic of Sibelius, which is more potent than the hero’s 
proved, on this occasion. There is little to pictorialise, but that 
business can be reckoned slickly accomplished—the spinning, the 
rainbow, the maiden’s coyness and raillery. 

One may even be a little tired, now, of this composer’s bustling 
attack, and his working-up methods ; which does not make them 
bad methods ; only, we can see them in easier perspective now 
than ten or fifteen years ago, and need not feel guilty if we are 
not so surely carried away by what is, after all, an oft-repeated 
gambit. There is plenty of pleasure in the endless diversity of 
colour with which Sibelius fills his canvases, and his rhythmic 
energy is always a tonic. His enlarged orchestra, with extra 
reeds and harp, is used with amazing, luminous power, to which 
this orchestra does full justice. The recording is indeed a delight. 
The composer has withdrawn into many other regions of less 
luscious orchestral discovery since 1903-5, the years of this work. 

You can read into side 2 much of the hero’s struggling with 
the problem set him. If anybody told me he could not take any 
of these Northern heroes very seriously, I should not feel very 
grieved. Folkery never greatly excited me. I am much more 
stirred in hearing Sibelius solve orchestral problems of colour, 
rhythm, melodic-fragment manipulation, queer-mood-evoking, 
intensity-upholding, and inimitably clever end-making. Sufficient 
marvels for anybody, surely ! 

When this writing must be sent in, I have not received the 
fourth-side piece, nor any exact definition of its provenance. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): “ L’Arlésienne ” 
Suite, No. 2 (Bizet). H.M.V. C3206-7 (12 ins., gs. gd.). 

In August, 1939, p. 96, I noticed, as a Second Review, several 
sets of Suites 1 and 2 from the music to this play. 

The second suite contains Pastorale, Intermezzo, Minuet and 
Farandole. The story, we recall, is a tragedy, and Bizet’s music 
finds, in terms of its time (1872), a beautifully fit sense of both 
sentiment and sorrow. Frédéric loves a woman (the Maid of Arles 
of the title) ; they are engaged, when it is found that she is 
another man’s mistress. It is hoped that he will be consoled with 
the gentle Vivette ; but in the end the old passion rules, and kills 
him: for he throws himself from the granary tower. It all takes 
place against the background which Daudet so lovingly filled in, 
and which he describes so well in Thirty Years of Paris: a country 
he knew, the Midi, by the Rhone, and a people whose salty 
characteristics he delighted to taste and to put upon paper, and 
on the stage. There is excellent piquancy in the Bostonians’ 
performance, a bright quality of the wind that suits the abundant 
vivacity of the composer’s thought. 

The Pastorale had, in the original form, choral parts. Its 
middle section, with the drum dance figure, will be remembered. 
The Intermezzo has as sub-title La Cuisine de Castelet, the farm 
which is the scene of the tragedy. I find it has been used as a 
ballet solo (A.M.L.). From kitchen to Agnus Dei, the better known 
form of the music, seems a big jump. It is here played in a strong, 
clear, perhaps slightly stiff way ; the colours are always pleasing. 
The Minuet (the second one: Suite 1 has a Minuet also) employs 
first flute and harp, with a homely air that gently touches a 
pathetic note. The finale recalls the opening March of the 
overture, and is known as the Farandole (a chorus, originally, 
to St. Eloi). The performance is crisp, precise, perhaps a trifle 
short of breadth: even, at a moment, maybe, of breath. The 
colouring is the best aspect of it. The recording is quite 
recommendable. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): The Faithful 
Shepherd Suite (Handel, arr. Beecham). Columbia 
LX915-7 (12 ins., 22s.). 

In default of any information other than the mere title on 
white labels, I take this to be a selection from J/ Pastor Fido, an 
opera which Handel produced early in his second visit to this 
country in 1712. It was given only half a dozen times: perhaps 
the public, caring more for singers than music, wanted some who 
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were not there. Much ballet music was in it. I don’t suppose it 
has been performed in modern times, unless the German move- 
ment for reviving Handel’s operas, which came after the last 
war, may have taken it in. This movement was too much of an 
antiquarian one to stand the test of public demand. The public 
didn’t sufficiently demand, and it fell down very quickly. The 
operas are almost impossible now, as wholes. I do not remember 
ever to have heard anything but one air, from Jl Pastor Fido. 
Much better to pick out plums and allow us to celebrate anew 
the old man’s skill in the dance, in airs of sentiment that coax 
and stroke us. The separate sides I have list (1) the Overture, (2) an 
Adagio (running on to side 3, which also contains a Gavotte) ; 
side 4: Musette and Bourée ; 5, Pastorale ; 6 is inscribed “ Finale- 
Overture.”” There appear to have been two overtures (I have 
not seen the score or heard the work, and know nobody who has), 
presumably one for the 1712 production and another for one in 
1734. A prologue among the Gods leads to what seems to be a 
feeble shepherds’-love-complication libretto (by Rossi): so the 
two elements of the work are pastorality and ballet dancing. 
My sides show forth both in a bounteous blend of soothing and 
toe-tickling music, which brightened a bleak Monday morning 
as I expected they would: I purposely left this work over from 
my Sabbath labours. The opening light scoring, the Beecham 
aristocratic touch in control, delectable recording—above all, 
of side 2’s musing Adagio, with its flutings meet for godlike 
contemptation. This runs, with a little linking recitative, on 
to side 3. Follows a still gentle, sprightly-dignified dance of 
innocence—perhaps the shepherds: for we may presume an 
age of innocence here (what a pity we could not have had a little 
vocal music : the neglect of Handel on this side is hard to bear). 

Side 4 continues the placid strains, in a musette that recalls 
He shall feed His flock: one phrase, about an inch in, is enough to 
make one rejoice for ever at Handel’s exquisite insight. “* Inno- 
cence,”’ I said above: yet not the self-sure sense, which may be 
either null or vain, but in the craftsman’s sincerity. Insight: 
second sight, maybe. Can anyone, in these times, play such 
music without a heartache for earth’s heaven rejected? 

As for the Bourrée, with its deceptive air of unpremeditated 
jingling, and those delicious little horn puffs, I am neither to 
haud nor to bind when I hear such a blend of spirits and technic, 
and would miss post after post if I were not forcibly pulled from 
the gramophone. 

Side 5 resumes the pastoral mood, in a piece richer than that 
interlude called Pastoral Symphony in the Messiah. Here again is 
a lovely technic ; presumably Beecham has worked considerably 
on this piece. Surely there is no finer pastoral in all Handel. 
Side 6 ends the set with a more conventional dance of the 
“general rejoicing” order, punctuated with reed pipings and 
drum bursts ; yet it is not just convention, but an ever-resource- 
ful mind working like a force of nature in conditions established 
for aeons. The suite is a winner for all. 


Columbia Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra (Barlow) : 
_Ma mére Poye (Ravel). Columbia DX904-5 (12 ins., 
gs. gd.). 

A new Mother Goose was long due. The music, I gather, formed 
itself on fairy-tale sessions with Mime and Jan Godebski, children 
of a friend of Ravel’s. Piano duet was the first form, and then 
orchestral colours, naturally, enriched the delicate designs. The 
two discs contain, No. 1: Pavane of the Sleeping Beauty, Hop o’ my 
Thumb, and Laideronnette, Empress of the Pagodas; No. 2: The 
Fairy Garden, and Beauty and the Beast. Hop goes from one side 
to the other. I should prefer it to be on one side. Mr. Barlow 
is a sound man, rather short on poetry and fantasy, I think. 
Ravel put so much fineness into the shaping, even in the piano 
form, and added so much point of wit and childlike grace in the 
orchestration, that we demand much from any conductor who 
essays this work. It is easy to miss the childlike in either too plain 
podginess or over-whimsy. There is, too, a grave seriousness, as 
of one who knows rightly how to discourse to and with children. 
In that the music is eminent, ripe and perhaps scarcely matchable 
in its airy distinction, its hints of magic-garden life. The playing 
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is just a little too straightforward. There are curves, but not the 
longest; softest ones that we want. The scenes should be vivid, 
dainty, crisp, yet never hard. Hop has a tiny scenario from 
Perrault: the easy-going dwarf, wandering in the wood, sagely 
thought he would leave a track of breadcrumbs by which to 
find his way home; but the birds, of course, ate them all up. 
We hear the birds, I take it, aloft. How prettily he wanders ! 
Laideronnette, little Ugly, Empress of the Pagodas, has her bath 
whilst her minions sing and play on tiny nutshell instruments. 
The Easternism is amusingly mocked and graced. Beauty and 
the Beast converse, he in growls. Then, when she truly Joves 
him, he is transformed into the Prince, and all is joy. Yes, on 
the whole, despite good clean, recording and a lot of handsome 
colour, not quite the best feeling one can imagine. But I wonder 
if Mr. Barlow was trying for the rather dry touch of Ravel’s? 


W.R.A. 





INSTRUMENTAL 


The Grinke Trio: Phantasie in C minor (Bridge). Decca 
Kg45-6 (12 in., gs. 9d.). 

There is no time, at this late hour, to do more than welcome 
the appearance of Bridge’s Phantasie-Trio. Frank Bridge’s 
chamber music is always of fine quality and I look forward to 
discussing this work in some detail next month. It won the 
second Cobbett competition in 1907, coming first out of sixty- 
seven entries. 


*Artur Schnabel (piano): Sonata in B flat major (Post- 
humous) and Allegretto in C minor (Schubert). 
H.M.V. DB3751-5 (12 in., 36s. 8d.). Auto DB8826-30 
Album No. 350. 


The autograph of Schubert’s great B flat piano sonata, his 
last composition, is dated September 26th (1828). It opens with 
one of his, or anyone’s, greatest tunes. I needed, the other day, 
a tune to express noble and undaunted faith, and could imagine 
nothing so apt as this glorious tune. It is of great simplicity, it 
moves within a compass of only five notes and it contains a 
supreme stroke of drama, the sudden roll of thunder and the 
pause which interrupt the confident march of the tune. That 
hint of battle is in Schubert’s mind throughout. It is heard with 
superb effect in the marvellous passage immediately preceding 
the recapitulation and it sounds again just before the movement 
ends. The “calmness and breadth” of the opening tune give 
way, by means of what Tovey calls “a good though abrupt 
dramatic stroke’” to a second, rather urgent, melody in F sharp 
minor, and so we pass—to continue Tovey’s penetrating account— 
“from the sublime to the picturesque to a garrulous frivolity.” 
It is as well to be warned of this, nor need it disappoint—any 
more than the Turkish march episode in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony—once these passages are seen not in isolation but 
in relation to the whole long movement. A graver and stronger 
note is sounded just before the repeat should be made. (The 
omission of the repeat means the loss of a fine lead back to the 
start but is perhaps a necessary concession to human weakness.) 
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The importance of seeing the whole movement in. perspective 
soon shows, for though the development section does not open 
very eventfully and we seem to be threatened by a further spate 
of triplets, the careful listener will hear a strong phrase calling 
in the bass which soon usurps interest as it mounts to a big 
climax. The D minor section following is one of the loveliest, 
most original, pages Schubert ever wrote. He etherealises the 
forceful bass phrase (now heard in treble as well as bass) and after 
a distant roll of thunder the opening tune is exquisitely heard 
first in this key of D minor and then after another roll of thunder, 
in the home key of B flat. This is the recapitulation, one thinks. 
But it is not: for Schubert returns to D minor and then by a sort 
of cadenza establishes the home key. Two more rolls of the 
thunder and we reach the true recapitulation. The whole of the 
section is masterly and evidence of a constructive power his critics 
long denied to Schubert. In the short coda the sublime opening 
tune marches into the distance, confident and unafraid, though 
battle is still not far away. The slow movement, andante sostenuto, 
is a solemn and sorrowful funeral march, a long breathed tune 
over one of Schubert’s beautifully devised accompanimental 
figures. It is a movement of the highest spiritual beauty and with 
modulations of breath-taking loveliness. The “trio”, in its 
opening bars, suggests that Schubert might have had Beethoven’s 
death (March 26th, 1827), in mind when writing this movement 
—or indeed the whole work. Almost his last words were 
‘* Beethoven is not here ” and we know how great an influence 
Beethoven exerted over Schubert’s last years. At any rate the 
grave A major tune opens in true Beethovenian style and develops 
a most noble eloquence. There is a silent bar at the end of the 
“‘ trio ’—indeed there are many such in this sonata—and then 
the cortége is resumed. Notice the new figure in the bass and the 
exquisitely consoling close in the major. The Scherzo—allegro 
vivace con delicatezza—a duet between treble and bass—is very 
Haydnesque in spirit—especially in its second half where the 
treble tune keeps breaking off, leaving the tum-tum accom- 
paniment to continue. Students of harmony should note how 
Schubert breaks all the rules in his approach to the recapitulation. 

The short and rather sombre Trio is of great interest rhythmic- 
ally. A ten-bar phrase is followed by one of eight bars and that 
by another of ten bars. 

And so we reach the Rondo—allegro ma non troppo. The chal- 
lenging trumpet call of the first bar, which recurs again and 
again, is of the essence of a movement which sums up the entire 
great work. Following it comes the gallant main tune and a 
second tune which is one of Schubert’s loveliest inventions. It 
dips and poises—but never rests for long—like a swallow, and 
sings out of sheer delight. But it breaks off with surprising 
suddenness—two bars of silence—then a dramatic octave phrase, 
double-forte, the response to the challenge of those trumpet calls. 
Once again the recapitulation is splendidly led into ; but Schubert 
is not content with mere repetition for he gives us a fine page 
which is a new and dramatic development of a phrase in his 
main tune. A brilliant few bars marked presto conclude the 
movement and one of the grandest and loveliest of all piano 
sonatas. 

Schnabel’s performance is undoubtedly an extremely good one 
and I can think of few pianists who could play the long slow 
movement with such a fine sense of perspective as he does. His 
achievement here is on a par with his splendid interpretation of 
the slow movement of Beethoven’s Hammerclavier sonata. The 
detail (the accompanimental figures) is most beautifully touched 
in and the whole conception is most eloquent and moving. The 
absolute control of his very soft passages is remarkable. It may 
be noted that the whole of the first section of the movement 
goes on to Part 4, the Beethoven-like middle Section is on Part 5, 
and the recavitulation on Part 6. The Scherzo is delightfully 
playful and lighthearted and Schnabel seems to discover some 
humour in the apparently serious Trio. His conception of the 
Rondo does not entirely tally with mine. He makes it sound more 
amiable than I feel it to be—those trumpet-like octaves do not 
challenge but he holds the long movement finely together. 

There remains the great opening movement. The distant rolls 
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of thunder are truly distant and as in the slow movement the 
soft passages are of exquisite quality and feeling : then, the grand 
tune has nearly all its breadth and nobility, until its first recapitu- 
lation is reached. At that point Schnabel’s tone (and manner) 
becomes rather harsh and aggressive. One needed punch in the 
Rondo, in some places, which he did not give: but here it is 
superb confidence and not the suggestion of aggressiveness that, 
surely, is called for. Nevertheless, by and large, this is a great 
interpretation and I wish the recording was worthy of it. It 
needs the depth and fullness of tone Kentner’s records have had, 
but instead the tone is sometimes rather shallow and muffled. 
The recording is at its best in the quiet passages—of which there 
are many—and I do not want to give the impression that it is 
bad, only that one longs for it to have been the very best possible. 

The first movement takes three sides, the Scherzo one and the 
Rondo two. On the spare side is an Allegretto in C minor which 
also belongs to the last year of Schubert’s life. It is in the familiar 
three-part form, with a first section that might be a meditation on 
the opening theme of the Scherzo of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
and a curiously hesitant middle section—a rather wistful and 
pathetic work beautifully played by Schnabel. 


Josef Hassid (violin): Gerald Moore (piano): Meditation 
“ Thais ” (Massenet), Caprice Viennois, No. 2 (Kreisler). 
H.M.V., C3208 (12 ins., 4s. 104d.) 

I hope this record was made before the Sarasate dances which 
were reviewed in the Octoberand November GRAMOPHONE(H.M.V. 
C3185). That record seemed to me to hold out much promise 
for young Hassid’s future: this present one is not nearly such a 
good effort. He pulls the rhythm of the “ Thais” meditation 
about and phrases it so carelessly that its beauty of line and its 
serenity are quite lost: and he cannot yet do much with the 
Caprice Viennois, which needs the most exquisite polish and 
control. Moreover his tone is more bronze than golden and these 
pieces (at least the slow part of the Kreisler) need to be bathed 
in a golden floating tone. Hassid’s curiously viola-like tone will 
be apt to limit his repertoire. The recording is good. 


Ida Haendel (violin) : Adela Kotowska (piano) : Meditation 
(Massenet): La Ronde des Lutins (Bazzine). Decca 
F7659 (10 in., 2s. 54d.). 

Curiously enough Haendel and Hassid have both chosen 
Massenet’s piece as one of their contributions this month. As I 
have said in the review of Hassid’s record that young violinist 
does violence to the rhythm of the piece, fails to interpret its 
mood, and is handicapped by the strangely dark tone of his 
instrument. Miss Haendel plays the Meditation rather too fast 
but respects its rhythm, gives it serenity, and that golden floating 
tone it requires. Her “‘ Goblins Rondo ” is a dazzling performance 
though lacking the ultimate snap and polish. Well accompanied 
and admirably recorded this disc bears out the great 
promise of the one reviewed last month. I should much like 
to hear Miss Haendel give us now some Handel (no pun intended), 
Corelli, Mozart, or Beethoven. 


Louis Kentner (piano) : Polonaise No. 1 in C minor (Liszt). 
Columbia DX986 (12 in., 4s. 104d.) 

One cannot expect to be given a work by Liszt on the level 
of the Scherzo and March (Col. DX988) which Kentner played 
so finely for us last month—though there is some splendid and 
almost unknown Liszt still to come—but it may be said at once 
that his playing of this Polonaise and its recording reach the same 
high standard as last month. 

The Polonaise is one of two written in 1851 and published a 
year later—the second one in E major is fairly well known. 
This C minor Polonaise differs entirely from any of the Chopin 
works and is unmistakable Liszt! There is a moroseness about 
the opening section that is promising but it is followed by a rather 
sugary tune ; and on Part 2 Liszt gives himself over to sensuous 
delight in brilliant ornamentation, though he pulls himself 
together at the recapitulation, in which he knocks the aforesaid 
sugary tune out of the ring with a delightful display of bad 
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temper. The piece is therefore good in parts rather than as a 
whole, but of the playing and recording, as I have said, there can 
be no two opinions, both are magnificent. A.R 











La J a a 


AEE TITS AS LEE 
SONGS 


John McCormack (tenor), Gerald Moore (piano) : See amid 
the winter’s snow (Caswell): All thro’ the Night. 
H.M.V. DA1756 (10 in., 4s. 104d.). 

Is there any singer before the public who could sing two 
strophic songs with such conviction and artistry as John 
McCormack does here? The carol is instinct with faith, the folk- 
song with love : every word had its proper value and every word 
can clearly be heard. I regret only the aspirates in words like 
Jerusalem—a very small point. Balance with the well-played 
accompaniments, and recording, are excellent. 


Anne Ziegler with orchestra: Tales from the Vienna Woods 
(J. Strauss) : Joy of Life (Elkin-Ivanovici). H.M.V. Bg122 
(10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

These two waltz songs rather strain Miss Ziegler’s resources : 
and she would have done well to have made a different choice 
for her first solo appearance on records. Such transcriptions 
need to be done with supreme ease and command of technique. 
Moreover, this pretty but rather white voice—coupled with a 
tendency to close the tone on high notes—is really unsuited 
to this style of song. I am sure Miss Ziegler could put over 
ballads very charmingly and I hope she will leave coloratura 
flights alone. 


Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth with orchestra: Our 
Great Successes, Until, Love’s Old Sweet Song, I hear 
you calling me: Two little words, Deep in my heart, 
Dear, Pll walk beside you, I give my Heart, Pll see 
you again. H.M.V. Bg120 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Here is a pleasing music-hall turn. One can picture the soft 
hangings, the spot-lights, and the two artists grouped in the curve 
of the gleaming grand piano! Their “ greatest successes ” 
include : Until—Just a song at twilight—I hear you calling me— 
I’ll walk beside you and I’ll see you again. A pretty and well- 
recorded performance. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: Little Grey Home 
in the West (Eardley Wilmot, Lohr): The World is 
waiting for the Sunrise (Lockhart, Seitz). Parlophone 
RO2049!1 (10 in., 4s. 103d.). 

The Tauber mannerisms destroy, for me, the simplicity 
which is the charm of Léhr’s ballad: and the singer indulges 
in some of the ugly high note swallowing to which he has oc- 
casionally been prone. He is more at home in the second song : 
but I wish he would leave all this sort of thing to others and give 
us a sight of the artist he can be. 


David Lloyd (tenor), with orchestra and chorus: England: 
Jerusalem (Parry), Columbia DB1968 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 
One day Parry and Stanford will take their rightful places in 
the hierarchy of British music. Within the no doubt rather 
limited range of each there is some really fine music and much 
that is charming. Parry’s music, in particular, has an integrity 
which one deeply respects. He is not afraid to express the 
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highest idealism and also his love of England. His tune to the 
great passage from Richard II beginning “ This royal throne of 
kings, this scepter’d isle ” is not of such fine quality as the one to 
‘* Jerusalem ” but it is by no means a poor one: the “‘ Jerusalem ” 
tune is one of the world’s great tunes, a veritable inspiration. 
David Lloyd sings the two songs with vigour and good tone but 
his diction is not yet incisive enough—I do beg of him to work 
at that. The recording of voice and orchestra is good but, as 
so often, the chorus is rather cloudy and ineffective. They were 
better in his last recording (Col. DB1966). 


Peter Dawson with orchestra: The Mountains o’ Mourne 
(French-Collisson) ; Phil the Fluter’s Ball (French). 
H.M.V. Bor 14 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

How gently time has dealt with Peter Dawson’s voice. Such 
are the results of a really good production that it sounds here as 
fresh as ever: and of course he once more gives younger artists 
examples of perfect diction. Apart from too loud a “‘ symphony ” 
n ‘‘ The Mountains o’ Mourne ”’ the accompanying orchestra 
is good, and the flute and violin in Phil’s ball came out delight- 
fully in this excellent recording. 


Alfred Piccaver (tenor): Trees (Rasbach): The Song of 
Songs (Moya). F7665. Because (d’Hardelot): Until 
(Sanderson). All with orchestral accompaniment. Decca 
F7666 (10 in., 2s. 54d. each). 

Piccaver’s voice seems to be lacking in resonance, but the tone 
is pleasant and the general manner suitable to the well-worn 
material. The singer avoids tiresome tenorial mannerisms and 
the accompaniments and recording are good. 


Robert Irwin, and Gerald Moore (piano): The Palatine’s 
Daughter (Sargent, Hughes) ; Go Lovely Rose (Waller, 
Quilter). H.M.V. Bg112 (10 in., gs. 8d.). 

This straightforward manly singing, free from all mannerisms, 
pleased me much. “ The Palatine’s Daughter ” is a patter-song 
and one can follow every word of the racy dialogue: but the 
singer is equally admirable in Quilter’s beautiful song, which 
he gives with much feeling. This artist, with greater vocal gifts, 
may fill the gap left by the death of Plunket Greene—provided 
he works as hard for mastery as did that great singer. 

The recording is good. 


Sydney MacEwan (tenor): Bonnie Strathyre: The Green 
Bushes. Columbia DB1970 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

I don’t think Sydney MacEwan has ever made a bad record. 
His charming voice and unobtrusive artistry have given us a 
collection of really delightful discs. This one is no exception. 
He feels everything he sings and I particularly liked the lovely 
“Green Bushes.” 


Dennis Noble (baritone), Gerald Moore (piano): Friend 
O’ Mine (Weatherley-Sanderson) : Drake’s Drum (New- 
bolt-Stanford). H.M.V. Bg125 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Dennis Noble’s splendid voice and most admirable diction 
are heard to the greatest advantage in this fine recording. One, 
a little, misses the orchestral accompaniment to Stanford’s 
magnificent song but Gerald Moore’s playing is excellently crisp. 
‘Friend o’ Mine ”’ sung and accompanied like this, with the senti- 
ment really felt but not exaggerated, proves a genuinely moving 
experience. This is a most desirable record. 


Barbara Mullen and Ivor Newton (piano) (a) I will walk 
with my love: (b) I know where Pm going: (a) The 
next market day: (b) I have a bonnet trimmed with 
Blue. H.M.V. Bo132 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Miss Barbara Mullen really deserves a preliminary notice al- 
though only one side of her recording has arrived I propose to 
discuss her at greater length next month. She needs this 
paragraph because she is that rare thing a true diseuse—a sort 
of Irish Yvette Guilbert and bit of Lucienne Boyer combined. 
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If you want a lot of voice you won’t get it from her—only a little 
thread of tone, but enough for her purpose. Behind that voice 
there is a natural (as well as, possibly, acquired) artistry : there 
is, thank God, temperament. If what I have said does not 
cause you at once to hear this record I shall never write another 
line. And if what you hear does not make you buy the record 
then you are a person of little discernment. I must just add that 
she sings Herbert Hughes’ most entrancing arrangements of 

Irish folk songs and next month the record will be reviewed 

properly. 

The Kentucky Minstrels, conducted by Leslie Woodgate and 
Herbert Dawson at the organ. The Last Rose of Summer, 
soloist Gwen Catley. A Hundred Years from Now, 
soloist John Duncan. H.M.V. BD897 (10 in., 2s. 54d.). 

Miss Arnold’s arrangements are so much better this time that 

I should like to think she has been doing a little hard study. 

Anyhow we are spared the thick mush of her last efforts and 

though both sides use a vowel-vocalising background to the 

soloists the result is pleasing and the pieces end soon enough 
not to tire. 


A.R. 








BAND 


I place at the head of my list this month a record of 
Home Guards March played by the Grenadier Guards Band 
(Col. DB1955) for several reasons. First, because the composer, 
Mr. J. F. Walsh, is an old friend of THE GRAMOPHONE ; secondly, 
because it affords the first opportunity of congratulating my old 
friend George Miller on his recent promotion to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, as worthy a promotion as was ever made ; 
thirdly, because it is, to my mind, the/best march that this war 
has produced, up to the present at any rate; and fourthly, 
because I happen to be a proud member of the Home Guard 
myself! There is plenty of variety, the scoring is excellent and 
the performance is just about perfect. Furthermore, it is a march 
which will stand slowing down in tempo a little and I always 
feel that 110 is a better tempo than 120 for Home Guards 
weighed down as so many of them are with ribbons and honours. 
I had begun to wonder whether I should ever succeed in getting 
a copy of this record ; two were broken on their way to me. 

On the reverse side of this record is Marching thru Georgia 
(I copy the spelling from the label though I don’t think it agrees 
with the Scottish Students Song Book from which I first learned 
this cheerful and inspiriting song). It makes a bright march 
and Swanee River is introduced effectively. 

Another record from the Grenadier Guards Band (Col. 
DB1962) I recommend as one of THE records of the year. 
It contains Holst’s arrangement of Bach’s Fugue a la Gigue and 
an arrangement by Lieut-Col. Miller of Jesu, Foy of Man’s 
Desiring. The latter arrangement is a fine piece of craftsmanship 
and there is some particularly lovely oboe playing. Of Holst’s 
arrangement there is no need to say anything ; it is too well 
known but Gustav Holst was such a good friend to bands, both 
military and brass, that I never think of him without regretting 
that no Company has seen fit to re-record under modern con- 
ditions his grand Suites in E flat and F. A record no one shoula 
miss, 

A new record from the Royal Marines Band (Plymouth 
Division) contains a Selection from Carmen (H.M.V. C3188). 
This is a tremendously virtuosic and dramatic arrangement by 





Major Ricketts (alias K. J. Alford) and is very different from 
the one we usually hear from our bands—by Winterbottom 
I think but am not sure. It goes off at a terrific pace and the 
piccolo performs the seemingly impossible with apparent ease. 
I am not sure, however, that I like so much use of the saxophone 
as a solo instrument. A magnificent record. 

From the Coldstream Guards Band we have a new arrange- 
ment (new to me at any rate) by Aubrey Winter. It is called 
Review-Pageantry (H.M.V. Bgo93) and contains many bits of 
melody which we associate with military ceremonials. This 
record would be worth buying if only for the splendid recording 
of the drums. The “ ping ” of the drumstick on the skins of the 
timpani is a joy to hear. Why cannot we have this more often 
I wonder? 

There are three new records from the Royal Artillery Band 
(Woolwich) from the Decca Company. Home Guards on Parade 
(F7625) is the title of one and though it is a cheerful selection 
of tunes familiar and not so familiar I cannot see any particular 
appropriateness in the title. This may be my density, of course. 
The playing and recording are both good. 

A good deal better, however, is F7638 containing National 
Emblem March, an old favourite, and Calling all Workers a rew 
march by Eric Coates. One does not need to be told the name 
of the composer as his “fingerprints”? abound both in the 
melodies and in the craftsmanship displayed in the instrumenta- 
tion. The drums in this record rival those in the march records 
of the Plymouth Marines. 

Equally good is F7612 containing one of the best of all 
marches, Bidgood’s Sons of the Brave and a new song which 
makes a good march, Sons of the Old Contemptibles. 

The next record takes me back nearly twenty-five years when 
I was stationed at Woolwich and heard the Royal Artillery 
String Band in the Mess on guest nights. The Royal Marines 
also run orchestras as well as military bands and that of the 
Portsmouth Division conducted by Captain F. Vivian Dunn 
play La Belle Pensée and Amparito Roca on Columbia DB1957. 
The former is a charmingly smooth waltz of the old-fashioned 
kind and the latter is an exciting Spanish march of the variety 
that is better played by an orchestra than a band. The middle 
section cries out for the suavity that can only be completely 
achieved by strings. I could have dispensed with the tinkling 
of a member of the dulcimer family in the waltz but nevertheless 
this is a very attractive record. 

Now for some brass bands. Foden’s Motor Works Band 
springs a surprise on old stagers. One always used to associate 
this magnificent band with weight and quality of tone rather 
than with lightness of touch or delicacy. On Columbia FB2519 
they show their versatility, for I have never heard a lighter touch 
from brass than in Victor Herbert’s March of the Toys and Ewing’s 
Portrait of a Toy Soldier. An unusual choice which I applaud 
wholeheartedly. The scoring is as clever as the playing. 

The same band is also responsible for another enjoyable record 
(though not so interesting by any means) containing The Cock 
o’ the North and The British Grenadiers (Col. FB2499). These are 
both played as Patrols and the former is, of course, of the High- 
land variety. The latter is notable for some perfectly delightful 
soprano playing. By the way, I see the label ascribes it to 
“Stanford Robinson, arr. Denis Wright.” What about the 
composer of the famous tune round which the whole thing is 
built? 

Black Dyke Mills Band play the well-known tunes to which 
the words Lead, Kindly Light and Eternal Father, Strong to Save 
are set and they simply could not be better played. (MR3367.) 

The Grand Massed Brass Bands of the Leicester Brass 
Band Festival of 1940 conducted by G. A. Anderson are 
responsible for two new records in the Regal-Zonophone series, 
MR3364 contains a lively selection from the popular film 
Gulliver’s Travels and MR3381 contains an arrangement for 
brass of Alford’s great Colonel Bogey on Parade. Playing and 
recording are both first class. I have commented before on the 
good acoustic properties of the de Montfort Hall, Leicester, and 
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also on the skill with which Mr. Anderson manages to ‘keep ‘so 
apparently unwieldy a body of players together. 

The last record is a bit of a disappointment. It ought to be 
good but is quite spoilt by the very excessive reverberation. 
Most of the inner parts are lost. It sounds as if the record were 
made in an empty hall—probably it was—without any appro- 
priate curtaining or screening. The title is Sousa on Parade and 
this is played by Massed Brass Bands consisting of Enfield 
Central, Hanwell Silver and Wood Green Excelsior 
(Rex 9859). W.A.C, 





Blanche Marchesi 

With the passing of Madame Blanche Marchesi on December 
15th an unforgettable teacher and character is lost to us: for 
right up to the end of her long life of music—and she had begun 
her career as a teacher at the age of fifteen and was still giving 
lessons in her seventy-eighth year—the inspiration of her words 
and looks never failed, and a visit to her in that great room at 
78 Lancaster Gate left friend and pupil immensely refreshed and 
at the same time rather exhausted. She was dynamic, full of 
vital energy, and in her abundant memories, in the charm of her 
speaking voice and magnetic eyes, in her sardonic humour, her 
tirades, her honest indignations and true affections, she was 
much more than a distinguished teacher of singing. Latterly 
she rose with a superb courage to the challenge of disasters. 
** We all live terrible days,’” she wrote to a friend, ‘ but I seem 
to be always tried more intensely the older I get. I am now in my 
78th year and very ill. The end does not frighten me at all: 
my life has been a Rosary of heartrending tortures, with some 
roses and a few laurel leaves. It seems to get worse as I near the 
end. I could have so happily departed after Easter when my 
doctor thought two days could be the longest I might exist, and 
I told him I was glad. But he would and did pull me through, 
and here I am. I received the Last Sacraments at that time and 
like very often I revived instead of departing. Nevada shared 
the same fate not long ago . . . the most perfect coloratura soprano 
of my mother.” 

There is a welcome for Blanche Marchesi among the great 
Shades of the Golden Age. 





Translations Required 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

Will some kind readers kindly furnish me with the French texts of 
the following? 

“* Veille sur Eux toujours ” and 

"Te da,an”” (in ’Cl recitatreve) L’etoile du Nord. 

**O jours Neureux ” os ss 
also “‘ Le Fiacre ” by Xanrof. 

If English translations can be given as well, I shall be grateful, but 
at least I do very much want the French words. 


Marden, Kent. Louis Poo.e. 








-2 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York: Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
of recorded music . . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation ! 


When at home: every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS sxo DANCE 


By Roger 


Orchestral 


The Salon Orchestra under Nathaniel Shilkret have added 
an admirable record to their list. It contains two pieces by 
Sibelius, whose 75th birthday is being celebrated as I write. 
The Valse Triste, part of some incidental music to a play, is coupled 
with the Romance, Op. 24, No. 9. The recording is excellent, and 
altogether this is a “ must”. I hope this band will continue to 
record the little pieces of the Great. (H.M.V. Bg124). Another 
piece of “‘ standard” music comes from Lew Stone and his 
Concert Orchestra. This is Ravel’s Bolero taking up both sides of 
Decca F7660. Now this is not a little piece. Indeed the whole 
point of the thing, apart from the crescendo idea, is the division 
of a big symphony orchestra between melody and accompaniment. 
It loses both its points when cut and played by a small combina- 
tion. For those, however, who want an inexpensive version that 
is well-contrived within its limits this one is as good as any. 
The Albert Sandler Trio could hardly help playing All the 
things you are, and very pretty it is, but the record is notable for 
a most attractive Autumn Serenade by Reginald Morgan. I can 
see this being snapped up by other light orchestras. This is 
a winner. (Col. DB1978). The Novelty Players on Regal 
MR3406 are pleasant to listen to in Whispering and I love 
you, but the same cannot be said for the Belgrave Novelty 
Orchestra in the Blue Danube and Skaters waltzes. A strident 
tone gives the impression of an old recording, and the perform- 
ances lack any suggestion of lilt. (Rex 9888). Delightful, however, 
and more than welcome is a recording of Ancliffe’s Nights of 
Gladness and Phelps’ The Choristers by Mantovani on Decca 
F7658. The latter is an astonishing amalgam of ballroom and 
cloister—one of music’s genuine curios. The Hawaiian craze 
shows no sign of abating and devotees can choose from Dick 
McIntire, The Frank Ferera Trio, Felix Mendelssohn, 
Johnny Pineapple and Celle Burke, respectively on Decca, 
Rex, Columbia, and Regal. Mendelssohn (Col. FB2542) 
is the safest for the doubters. Among accordeonists, The London 
Piano-Accordeon Band send a medley of Gay Tunes (six hits 
by Noel Gay), and Primo Scala contributes another set of 
Six Hits of the Day, with Cyril Grantham to sing for you. (Regal 


. 


’ MR3399 and Rex 9883). 


Vocal 


Well, if it isn’t Jack Smith! There must be many for whom 
the name of “‘ the whispering baritone” (we didn’t recognise 
crooners in those days) will bring memories of the dear old 
twenties. And the songs—I’m knee deep in daisies and Cecilia. 
Moreover this (Decca F7647) is a new recording—the first of 
many I hope. (See below for another “‘ whispering ”» memory). 
Then there is Elizabeth Welch, absent for some little time, 
singing that really lovely song of Carmichael’s, The Nearness of 
You with a number called Much more lovely on H.M.V. BD889, while 
Kate Smith on Col. FB2536 is as mild as milk in Trade Winds, 
almost a record in long lyrics, and Goodnight again. Another 
come-back is Gene Autry, the singing cowboy, getting suitably 
sentimental over Blueberry Hill and Sierra Sue on Regal MR3404. 
Among the regulars there is as usual a wide choice. Bing Crosby 
revives The very thought of you and The touch of your lips on Bruns. 
03079 and Shoe Shine Boy and Dinah (this with the Mills Brothers) 
on 03080, both records that should sell by the thousand. Another 
revival with the Mills Brothers is Col. DB1971 with My Honey’s 
Lovin’? Arms and Paradise, while an addition to his long list of 
titles is Trade Winds and Can’t get Indiana off my mind, the former 
with Dick McIntire’s Harmony Hawaiians, on Bruns. 03073. 
Funny how the old tunes are coming back. Here is Denny 
Dennis on Rex 9879 singing Smoke gets in your eyes and I surrender 
dear, and a point to note with recent records by Dennis is the 
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neat accompaniments. Al Bowlly and Jimmy Mesene (“the 
radio stars with two guitars”) harmonise very sweetly in the 
Ferryboat Serenade and Only for ever on H.M.V. BD8g2, while 
Leslie Hutchinson can be relied on to make the most of such 
numbers as My Romance and You're breaking my heart all over again 
on BD893. From America comes Dick Todd to please his many 
English admirers in All this and Heaven too, coupled with Where 
do you keep your heart on BD894, while Kenny Baker continues 
his balladry in Little Grey Home in the West and Mighty lak a rose on 
BD8g5, a record which depends for its success simply on whether 
you like the style of singing. It is obvious that as time goes on 
we shall have a succession of the old songs sung in the style of 
the screen favourite, which is as different from the concert hall 
as Judy Garland is from Joan Cross. Each to his taste. Turner 
Layton pleads admirably in Only for ever and is suitably playful 
in Maybe on Col. FB2545. When writing last month about 
Frank Carle, I mentioned -his song A Lover’s Lullaby, and here 
it is sung with the snap associated with The Four King Sisters 
on Regal MR3403, backed by Java Jive, a number in the current 
idiom (the progeny of In the Moodcome thick and fast). Those on 
the look-out for a novelty vocal effort might try the Hoosier Hot 
Shots in The kitten with the big green eyes and Diga Diga Do 
(remember it?) on MR3405. The Hill Billies break away from 
tradition to present some Camp Choruses, which include The Shop 
Assistant’s Song, which I have not heard on records before. 
I enjoyed this, though it is hardly representative of the prairie ! 
(Regal MR3383). Tomy Martin must be reckoned a best seller, 
and he must be congratulated on choosing a number of un- 
hackneyed ditties, such as Havana for a Night (Decca F7645) and 
To night (F7656), the latter written by Xavier Cugat. The 
Merry Macs are as boisterous as always, if not so comic, in 
Ho! Sa Bonnie and Johnson Rag on Decca F7643, and Connie 
Boswell has a delightful song in Charming little faker on Bruns. 
03066. She also sings Blueberry Hill and The Nearness of You very 
slowly on 03072. Asolo record by Sam Browne will be welcome, 
especially as it contains I’m stepping out with a memory to night and 
When the swallows come back to Capistrano, both with novachord 
(Rex 9875). Vera Lynn, and Elsie Carlisle each contribute 
hits on Decca (F7664 and 7654) and Rex (9882), while The Ink 
Spots have achieved a special pictorial label for their latest 
effusions on Bruns. 03081 and 03075. These gentlemen are used 
to phenomenal sales in America, and they presumably adorn 
many shelves in this country. Hildegarde has momentarily 
deserted Noel Coward to sing a new song called Thou Swell and 
an old one, My heart stood still on Decca F7652, and to round off 
the list Bebe Daniels has chosen that original number Jf J only 
had wings, surely the theme song of all rookies (Decca F7651). 


Instrumental 


A double-sided recording of Deep Purple on the organ makes 
you think. It is played by Fela Sowande on H.M.V. BD8o8. 
Perhaps the material is not strong enough for such treatment, 
which is inclined to sound pretentious. Jimmy Leach’s 
** Organola”’ is of course quite at home with All over the place 
and The Swiss Bellringer on Col. FB2551. On the other hand I 
always feel that H. Robinson Cleaver and Patricia Ross- 
borough are wasting their individual talent in combination. 
Two keyboard instruments do not blend satisfactorily, but for 
those who enjoy the mixture, here they are in a medley of Old 
Favourites on Parlo. F1795. Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye 
revert to Tin Pan Alley for their 31st medley from that quarter 
on F1798, while Charlie Kunz breaks away to give us an 
attractive little record called Waltzing with Waldteufel on Decca 
F7642. However, he brings his own revivals (No. 21) on F7653. 
These are chorus songs, and Kunz makes a spoken introduction, 
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which might have been edited, since he refers to the original 
record, which was put out on a different label! However, the 
music’s the thing, and collectors thrive on mistakes. Mantovani 
and Sidney Torch combine again—this time it is the Barcarolle 
from “ The Tales of Hoffman ” and the Intermezzo from ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” (Decca F7661). A newcomer on the fiddle is 
Albert Kerry. Accompanied by Maurice Nadelle he plays 
the Intermezzo, Souvenir de Vienne, which we had recently from 
Mantovani and Torch, and Where was I? Is this a portent of 
violin medleys of current hits ? It might make a change. (Rex 
9880). Mr. Kerry certainly puts it over. Billy Mayerl plays 
his own arrangements of All the things you are and Until you fall in 
love on Decca F7662, and Jack Wilson and Harry Engleman 
join forces On the Dance Floor at two pianos on Rex 9881. Sidney 
Torch devotes a side each to The Breeze and I and Begin the 
Beguine on Decca F7646, and Len Green ignores his months of 
absence by announcing his 22nd Melodies of the Month, this time 
on Rex 9876. Lastly a novelty. Joe Green playing the bells 
and the xylophone (a side each) with Milt Herth at the organ 
on Rex 9877, an attractive tit-bit. 


Comic 


After Max Miller Tommy Trinder. Here is the Trinder 
stage act recorded at the Embassy Theatre, Peterborough, on 
two records. Well, what can I say, except to echo Trinder’s own 
*“'You lucky people!” (Col. FB2552-3). On H.M.V. Bg127 
Ronald Frankau relates an amazing experience called Fairy, 
and goes on to stress the obvious in Through a momentary loss of 
self-control, which is, however, fairly innocuous. What Frankau 
is to cabaret, Arthur Askey is to concert-party, and he makes 
the most of that rather tedious song Bless ’em all (and see how 
Askey does break the monotony) and The Sweetheart of the Fleet 
on H.M.V. BD8q91. There is a new record from The Western 
Brothers. On Col. DB1969 they explain that You can’t take the 
breed from the British and point out that It was bound to happen in 
the end, typical songs, and with a couple of excellent jokes thrown 
in for no extra charge. Jack Warner reverts to original material 
for a Columbia record (FB2543). Sea Lions and Seals and The 
Drum Major are both genuine Warner. He has done better, but 
admirers will not be disappointed. George Formby continues 
to ride in double harness on Regal and Rex. For the former he 
has recorded two typical numbers, Guarding the Home of the Home 
Guards and I wish I was back on the farm (1 bet he does !) on MR3411, 
while for Rex he has sung a song called Sitting on the ice in the ice 
rink and then asks Why don’t women like me? These are on 9887. 
The well worn formula is strictly adhered to, but who would 
have it otherwise? A couple of Columbia records, which should 
be noted, are not to hand at the time of going to Press. These 
are Leslie Henson and Fred Emney in a two-part act called 
We're in the Army now (DB1975) and Stanley Holloway in 
Marksman Sam and Three Ha’pence a Foot on FB2539. 


Dance 


After Max Miller and Tommy Trinder, we now have the 
Joe Loss stage act presented by H.M.V. and recorded from a 

rformance at the Empire Theatre, Edinburgh on two records. 
(BD5638-9). Loss has quickly risen to the first position among 
show bands and well deserves his success. Here is variety, fine 
sonorous playing, and though the recording is somewhat forward, 
that is a minor criticism of a performance which is chock full 
of atmosphere. Jn the Mood is of course here, and so is Monte 
Rey singing lustily, and a whole side of community singing. 
Then you can hear the band playing The Spitfire Song and Let 
the bands play, two lively numbers on BD5640, and in more 
sentimental mood, Goodnight Again and Pretty little petticoat on 
BD5641. Three records come from the New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra with Sam Browne singing on BD5642, 3 and 6, all 
sound workmanlike performances, while for the sophisticated 
H.M.V. offer Glenn Miller in polished revivals of the Missouri 
Waltz and Beautiful Ohio on BD5644, and Tommy Dorsey 
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in Trade Winds and And so do I on BD 5645. Brother Jimmy 
(Dorsey) has made an enchanting record on his signature tune, 
Contrasts, definitely to be heard, on Bruns. 03074. Altogether 
this is an interesting month in the dance world. It is, for instance, 
a coincidence that this month should bring us not only a memory 
of Jack Smith, but also of Roy Fox, playing on Rex 9892 Georgia 
on my mind and Oh Monah! This record features the “‘ whispering 
cornet,”’ whereby Fox first found fame over here. This is a really 
excellent record, although I always understood that Lew Stone 
had a monopoly of Monah! Then the Savoy Orpheans under 
Carroll Gibbons play Gershwin’s Strike up the band. The only 
other record I know of this stirring march is that made by the 
Boston Pops Orchestra as a fill-up to the complete Rhapsody in 
Blue. (Col. FB2547). A tune thatis sure to be popular is The badge 
from your coat, played by The Masqueraders on Col. FB2549, 
while a good American record is Ben Bernie with the Bailey 
Sisters in It’s the last time I’ll fall in love and O-hi-o on FB2548. 
Nat Gonella enjoys himself in The man who comes around on 
FB2538 and goes on to try his hand effectively on The Wood- 
choppers’ Ball and its companion piece Jn the Mood on FB2544. 
Harry Roy begins a new series called “‘ Swing with a Swing ” 
with Southern Fried and Pennsylvania Six Five Thousand on Regal 
MR3408. The latter will be remembered as a Glenn Miller 
offering of a few months back, and Roy gives us a similar arrange- 
ment. A word for Jack White, now at the Astoria, stepping 
stone to fame. The band is doing very well and can be heard 
at its best in Maybe on Regal MR3397. As well as the usual 
brace of commercial records, Ambrose has made a record of 
Mood Indigo and Stardust, which should be noted. (Decca F7641). 
Paul Whiteman is not very successful in All the things you are, 
but might be heard in My Fantasy, reminiscent of something or 
other (Rimsky-Korsakov?) on Bruns. 03071. A better Whiteman 
is 03078 with the Modernaires and what he calls ‘‘ Swing Wing ” 
in The Hoiriger Schottische and The Hot Gavotte, reminiscent of the 
Merry Macs. The Call of the Canyon is a good slow number and 
can be recommended as played by Guy Lombardo on Bruns. 
03077, while Jay Wilbur has recorded a symphonic arrangement 
with Sam Browne of his signature tune, Just like a melody from out 
of the sky, coupled with another Jn the Mood on Rex 9803. Billy 
Cotton and Oscar Rabin send the usual hits, but the latter’s 
two records in Strict Tempo deserve a note as the tunes are 
revivals—Charmaine, I never knew, Time on my hands and Blue Skies 
(Decca F7667-8). Once more the drum is finely recorded, 
always a feature of Rabin’s records. A happy New Year to all! 


Nursery Rhymes 


Derek McCulloch (Uncle Mac to all children) is responsible 
for a delightful set of nursery rhyme records on H.M.V. BD886-8 
in an album. Those taking part include Gwen Catley, Stanley 
Riley and The Greenbank Children’s Choir conducted by 
Leslie Woodgate. The verses are charmingly sung and each 
is given point, not only in the performance but in the spoken 
introductions. It would be impossible to imagine these better 
done, and grown-ups, too, will find them a joy. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***Contrasts (Dorsey) (Am. Decca 67642) 

(April goth, 1940) 

**#** Dolimite (Johnson, Freyne) (Am. Decca 
67935) (Recorded June 25th, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03074—3s. 8d.) 

67935—Dorsey (alto, cl) ; Milton Yaner 
(alto) ; Sam Rubinwitch (alto, bar) ; Chas. 
Frazier, Herb Haymer (tens) ; Jimmy 
Campbell, Nate MKazebier, Shorty 
Solomson (ipis) ; Nat Lobovsky, Sonny 
Lee, Don Matteson (irmbs) ; Joe Lipp- 
man (pf); Guy Smith (g); Jack Ryan 
(6) ; Buddy Schutz (ds). 

You good people who are continually 
writing me to know the names of bands’ 
theme songs, and if they are recorded, will 
be interested to know that Contrasts is Jimmy 
Dorsey’s theme song. 

It’s a delightful little melody. In the 
absence of a lyric it’s difficult to say to what 
extent the “ contrasts ” motif is a part of the 
composition. In the record it is illustrated 
merely by changing from a slow, senti- 
mentally melodic mood to a more rhythmical 
one by the simple expedient of ‘‘doubling” 
the tempo. 

That, however, is perhaps the least of the 
matter. The appeal of the record lies in the 
theme, the colourful and effective orchestra- 
tion, the fine musicianship of the band and 
Jimmy Dorsey’s own rhapsodic solo. 

What a Dolimite is I don’t pretend to 
know. Perhaps it’s jazz for Dolomite, 
which is of course a kind of rock composed, 
I believe, of double carbonate of lime and 
magnesia. I expect you’ve heard of the 
Dolomite mountains of this stone? 

Anyway, that doesn’t matter much either. 
Titles are seldom literally descriptive in jazz. 
No one expects them to be. The point of 
this side is that it’s another good arrange- 
ment of an adequate jazz opus, and once 
more conspicuous for the fine musicianship 
and ability to speak the jazz language for 
which this Dorsey band seems to become 
more and more notable as time goes on. 


H.M.V. 


Duke Ellington and His Famous 

Orchestra (Am.N.) 

***A4t a Dixie Roadside Diner (Leslie, 
Burke) (v by Ivie Anderson) 
(Victor OAo054607) (July 22nd, 


1940) 
*** My Greatest Mistake (Fulton, O’Brien) 
(Victor OAo054624) (July 24th, 


1940 
(H.M.V. Bg129—33s. 8d.) 
Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
October, 1940, page 115. 


This month finds og playing a 
couple of “ commercial ”’ pops 


MUSIC 


Roadside Diner, the faster and livelier of the 
two, opens, after Ellington’s piano intro in 
which Blanton’s bass immediately establishes 
itself, with a muted trumpet solo by Cootie. 
It would have been swell if the tune had 
been better. Or is the intonation faulty? 

Later the side breaks into rhumba 
rhythm (blame the composer again !), but 
picks up when the ensemble comes in with 
that lovely rich Ellington tone. Ivie 
Anderson sings a good vocal, and if Carney’s 
baritone solo starts off rather weakly it 
becomes more convincing later. 

Plebeian as the tune may be, the slow, 
sentimental My Greatest Mistake opens 
delightfully — elegant scoring producing 
lovely pastel tone colours in the intro and 
through into the first chorus by, it seems, 
Carney’s baritone. Later a “‘ sweet ” solo by 
Lawrence Brown’s trombone stands out. 

The point about both sides, however, is 
that while tunes like this may prevent the 
band from coming up at its best, at least 
they show that the Ellington unit can play a 
“commercial”? commercially, and yet 
maintain much of the Ellington touch. 
That rich, warm colour, the individuality of 
the soloists and the general character of the 
ensemble remain obvious, even if the songs 
hamper the jazz character and make the 
ensemble sound a little syrupy in places. 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra 

(Am. Mixed) 

*** Four or Five Times (Gay, Hellman, arr. 
Clyde Hart) (v by Lionel Ham: 
pe (Victor OA043249) (October 

h, 1939) 

oes y= a New Baby (Palmer, 
Williams, arr. Clyde Hart) (Victor 
OA043247) (October goth, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bg130—3s. 8d.) 

043249 — Hampton (vibraphone) with 
erry Jerome, Toots Mondello, Ben 
Webster (reeds); Ziggy Elman (it) ; 
Clyde Hart (p) ; Al Casey (g) ; Arthur 
Bernstein (b) ; Slick Jones (ds). 

043247—Hampton (f) with above, 
except Hart. 


Any record of Four or Five Times would 
have to go some to beat the now fifteen years 
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old version by the Chocolate Dandies on 
Parlophone R365. The recording, with its 
lack of brilliance and bass, may have been 
inadequate, the band may seem to have been 
deficient in attack. But who can forget the 
swell alto solo by Don Redman, Redman’s 
alto retorts in the concerted vocal chorus, 
and the vocal retorts when Redman’s alto 
again takes the lead? 

This new Four or Five Times doesn’t get 
that far. It lacks the same originality of 
treatment. 

But it has its points. After a good enough 
ensemble first chorus there is a “‘ straight ”’ 
vocal by Hampton, followed by a skat one. 

Because Hampton is anything but the 
world’s greatest vocalist these two choruses 
may not mean much, even though Ziggy 
Elman provides some good trumpet retorts 
and the rhythm section, with Bernstein’s 
elegant walking bass, is grand. 

But the side gets going later with a very 
fair chorus by Clyde Hurt, excellent solos by 
alto, tenor and Hampton’s vibraphone (in 
which the rhythm section is again notable), 
and a good enough all-in jam in which 
Elman’s trumpet is again conspicuous. 

New Baby is on quite different lines. 
Apart from a trumpet solo (in which 
Hampton’s piano accompaniment is just 
about everything it should not be) it is 
practically all piano solo by Mr. H. 

In the right hand he plays fast, one 
finger stuff—much the same sort of thing as 
he plays on his vibraphone. To what 
extent this vibraphone style is suitable for 
the piano is debatable. But at least it shows 
a fine command of harmony, an original 
sense of melodic construction, and you have 
to hand it to our Lionel for possessing no 
little technique. Note his left hand ! 


Sidney Bechet and His Orchestra (Am. 
N. 


* Nobody Knows the Way I Feel This 
Morning (Tom and Pearl Delaney) 
(Victor OA051225) (June 4th, 1940) 

*** Qld Man Blues (Ellington) (Victor 
OA051223) (June 4th, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bg131—3s. 8d.) 


Bechet (soprano sax, cl) with Sidney De 
Paris (tpt); Sandy Williams (irmbd) ; 
Cliff Jackson (p) ; Bernard Addison (g) ; 
Wellman Braud (4) ; Sidney Catlett (ds). 


It’s not because of anything Bechet does 
that I give the fast Old Man Blues three stars. 
I’ll accept anything you like to say about 
Bechet’s drive, style, primitive urge, trueness 
to type, etc., etc., but for me that horrible 
whinnying vibrato kills it all. It’s almost as 
ruinous to the all-in jam choruses as it is to 
Bechet’s solo. 

No, what merit—and it’s plenty—this side 
may have lies entirely in the work of the 
supporting band. De Paris, who you may 
remember from Don Redman’s records, 
leads the all-in choruses bitingly, and 
growls typically in his fine solo; late 
Fletcher Henderson trombonist, Sandy 
Williams has plenty to say, and says it most 
convincingly with his rich, fruity tone ; the 
rhythm section plays with a grand swing ; 
and all round the side is perhaps the 
cleanest sample of musicianship that has 
appeared under Bechet’s name. 

Most of these remarks apply to a good 
extent to the slow Nobody Knows, which is 
none the less genuinely characteristic for the 
moaning in both the accompaniments to 
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the solos and the ensemble passages. But 
the shocking intonation in the third and 
fourth choruses completely negatives. what- 
ever good features the record may otherwise 
have. 


PARLOPHONE 


Benny Goodman and his Orchestra 
(Am.) 

**** Down By The Old Mill Stream (Taylor. 
Arr. Fletcher Henderson) (Am. 
Columbia CO25351). 

*** Yours Is My Heart Alone (H. Smith, 
Lehar. Arr. Fletcher Henderson) 
(v by Helen Forrest (Am. Colum- 
bia WC2973) 
(Parlophone R2779—3s. 8d.) 


25351—Goodman (cl) with Toots 
Mondello, Buff Estes, Jerry Jerome, 
Bus Bassey (reeds) ; Elman, 
Gordon Griffin, Corky Conelius (ipis) ; 
Vernon Brown, Sterling ‘‘ Red” Bal- 
lard (irmbs); Fletcher Henderson (/) ; 
Arnold Covey (zg); Arthur Bernstein 
(6) ; Nick Fatool (ds). 

2973—Goodman (cl) with reeds as 
above ; Elman, Irving Goodman, James 
Maxwell (ip/s); Ted Veseley, Brown, 
Ballard (trmbs); John Guarnieri (p) ; 
Covey (g); Bernstein (4) ; Fatool (ds). 


Like Ellington, Goodman is also featured 
in two “ commercial ” pops this month. 

But whereas “pops” tend to pull 
Ellington down, they seem, this time at any 
rate, to have pulled Goodman up. 

Maybe that’s because the real language 
of jazz is so much more deeply rooted in 
Ellington that anything at all unsuited to 
it tends to make him self-conscious, whereas 
Goodman, being less, shall we say sus- 
ceptible, is less affected by such scruples. 

Anyhow, Goodman manages to make 
the Old Mill Stream swing. The arrange- 
ment is good, and it’s played not only with 
the musicianship for which the band has 
long been famed, but with a punch and 
understanding that are about as near to 
being good jazz as white band’s swing 
usually gets. 

And much the same may be said of 
Yours Is My Heart, which is, of course, 
Franz Lehar’s You Are My Heart’s Delight. 


Red Nichols and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Beat Me Daddy (Raye, Prince Sheeche) 

(v by Harry Jaeger) (Am. Okeh 
WCO26921) (June 11th. 1940). 

****Zowland Blues (Nicholls, Jaegar) (v 
by Harry Jaeger) (Am. Okeh 
WCO26910) (June mp 1940) 
(Parlophone R2777—3s. 8 


Nichols (tpt) with Con etiaee, 
Heinie Bean, Bob Jones, Ray Schultz 
(reeds) ; Doug Wood, Hilton Brockman 
(tpts) ; Al Mastren, Jack Knaus (irmis) ; 
Bill Maxted (~/); Merritt Lamb (zg) ; 
Frank Ray ()); Harry Jaegar (ds). 

Beat Me Daddy isn’t a saga of sadism. 
It’s merely a request to Daddy to beat a 
four-beat rhythm. 

The song, which if not outstanding is good 
enough, is played mostly in a 12-8 boogie- 
woogie rhythm. Much of it is vocal by 
drummer Harry Jaeger, but there are a 
couple of quite adequate piano solos. But 
it’s the ensemble which, although it hasn’t 
a great deal to do, is the high spot. It’s got 
tone, precision and style. 
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Lowland Blues is, however, the better side. 
Not only do we find the same excellence of 
ensemble, but this slow, typical blues is a 
much better number, Jaeger sings better, 
there is a good trombone solo, and all 
round the side has more character and 
sounds more sincere. If it isn’t the greatest 
thing that has ever happened, at least it’s 
the best record Red Nichols has made since 
the old days, even though the reproduction 
is a bit rough in places. 


Jimmie Lunceford and his Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 
*** Minnie The Moocher’s Dead (Musgrove, 
Taylor. Arr. Segure) (v by The Dan- 
dridge Sisters) (Am. Columbia 
WCO26937) (June 19th, 1940). 


** Pavanne (Gould. Arr. Segure) (Am. 
Columbia WCO26939) (June 19th, 


1940). 
(Parlophone R2778—3s. 8d.) 
Lunceford directing Willie Smith, Joe 
Thomas, Ted Buchner, Earl Carruthers, 
Dan Grissom (reeds); Gerald Wilson 
Paul Webster, Snookie Young ((¢pts) ; 
Elmer Crumbley, James Young, Russell 
Bowles (irmbs) ; Edwin Wilcox (p) ; A 
Norris (zg); Moses Allen (b): James 


‘Crawford (ds). 


This belated lament for the demise of 
your old friend Minnie is no more of a 
heartbreak than it ought to have] been as 
presented by Jimmie Lunceford’s orchestra. 

The band does little more than accom- 
pany the Dandridge Sisters, who bemoan 
Minnie’s death, and the resultant loss of a 
chance to kick the gong around, with a 
levity that is, to say the least of it, irreverent. 

However, if the Dandridge Sisters are 
neither Andrews nor Boswells, they are the 
next best thing, and the side has its points 
as a couple of minutes amusement. 

The Pavane is (or should I say was ?) 
a stately dance of, I believe, France or 
Spain, in which the dancers were elaborately 
dressed. 

Whether it has any connection with this 
Pavanne 1 don’t profess to know. But it 
seems possible from the tune, which is more 
Latin than Negroid or American in style. 

And that remark goes for the arrangement 
and the performance. Which tells you about 
all you need to learn from me. 


Raymond Scott and his New Orchestra 

(Am.) 

* Bird Seed Special (Scott) (Am. Columbia 
WCO26930) (June 17th, 1940). 
***Four Beat Shuffle (Scott) (Am. Col- 
umbia WCO26928) (June 17th, 
1940). 
(Parlophone R2776—3s. 8d.) 

Scott directing Benny Lagasse, Donald 
Long, Stanley Webb, Hugo Winterbalter 
(reeds) ; Stephen E. Markert, Lawrence 
Stearns, Bert La Mar (pts); Wendell 
** Lindsey ” De Lory, Charles McTamish 
(trmbs) ; Bernard Lazaross (p); Arthur 
Ryerson, Jnr. (zg); Grieg Stewart 
Jackson (}) ; Andy Pacard (ds). 


The public hailed George Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody In Blue as a new advance in jazz. 

Whether it was an advance doesn’t come 
into the question, for the simple reason that 
whatever it is as music (and that’s a question 
I am not discussing here) Rhapsody In Blue 
is not jazz in any even half real sense of the 
word. 
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All Gershwin did was pick up a few jazz 
tricks, mannerisms and metaphors, and 
entirely misunderstanding their significance 
and value, misapply them to his own ends. 

To this extent Raymond Scott is not 
unlike what Gershwin was when he wrote 
his Rhapsody. The only real difference is 
that Scott inevitably at times gets nearer to 
true jazz, if only because jazz has now been 
with us so much longer and he _ has con- 
sequently been surrounded by it for so 
many more years. You can’t live in a 
world which abounds with roses without 
acquiring some of their perfume. But you 
have to be careful that you don’t get con- 
taminated by the smell of the weeds which 
grew in ever greater profusion, and that 
entails the ability to discriminate between 
roses and weeds. 

Mr. Scott seems to lack this ability. His 
Bird Seed Special is just a stunt travesty of 
jazz, made none the better by the corny 
way the band plays it. 

Four Beat Shuffle gets nearer to being the 
real thing. Also it is better played. The 
simile about roses and weeds applies to 
musicians as well as composers. 





BACK PERSONNELS 

Crosby (Bing) and Boswell (Connie)— 
Between 18th and 19th On Chestnut Street (Am. 
Decca DLA1910). Acc. by Jack Mayhew 
(cl); Dick Clark (ten); Amdy Secrest 
(tpt) ; Abe Lincoln (irmb) ; C. La Vere 
(p); Perry Botkin (g); B. Crietz (b); 
W. Markas (ds). Recorded Dec. 15th, 
1939. Coupled with: 

Crosby (Bing) and The Foursome-~ 


Sweet Potato Piper (DLA1g09). Mayhew 
(cl); Secrest (tpt); Botkin (g); B. 
Crietz (5); Markas (ds). Recorded 


Dec. 15th, 1939. (Released mid-May, 1940, 
on Brunswick 02974—35.) 


Fitzgerald (Ella) and Her Orchestra 
— My Wubba Dolly (Am. Decca Cg1839) and 
You're Gonna Lose Your Gal (C91836). Ella 
Fitzgerald (vocalist) with Hilton Jefferson, 
Garvin Bushell (alios); Theo McRae, 
Wayman Carver (iens) ; Richard Vance, 
Robert Stark, Taft Jordan (pis) ; Geo. 
Matthews, Nat Storey, Sandy Williams 
(trmbs) ; Tom Fulford (p) ; John True- 
hart (cg); Beverly Peer (4); William 
Beason (ds). Recorded Oct. 12th, 1939. 
(Released mid-May, 1940, on Brunswick 
02967-—3s.) 

Garland (Judy)—I’m Just Wild About 
Harry (Am. Decca DLA1851) and Zing / 
Went the Strings of My Heart (1850). Acc. 
by Jack Mayhew, Dick Clark (reeds) ; 
E. Ehlert, Andy Secrest (ipis); Abe 
Lincoln, J. Thomason ( trmbs) a 
Detmars (/); Perry Botkin (gz); N. 
Kosloff ()); S. Jones (ds). Recorded 


July 29th, 1939. (Released mid-May, 1940 


on Brunswick 02969—3s.) 

Savitt (Jan) and His Top Hatters— 
Twilight Interlude (Am. Decca 66223). 
(Recorded Aug. 29th, 1939) and Indian 
Summer (66708) (Recorded Oct. 3rd, 1939) 
Geo. Bohn, Gabe Gelinas, Jean Ferrier 
(altos) ; Eddie Clavsen (fen); Jimmy 
Campbell, Johnny Austin, Jack Hanson 
(thts); Fred Ohms, Al Lepol, Robert 
Cutshall, Don Sines (trmbs) ; Gene De 
Paul (p) ; Guy Smith (zg); Morris 
Rayman ()); Russ Isaacs (ds). (Re- 
leased mid-May, 1940, on Brunswick 
02972—35.) ; 
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The following records are obtainable from all His Master’s Voice dealers 
on special order only. 


Anderson, Marian (Contralto). Te Deum and Ch’io mai 
vi possa (Handel). H.M.V. DA1480. Come away Death 
(Sibelius) Jn English. (a) Laksin mina Kesayoné Kaymaan 
(Summer Night) (arr. Palmgren); (6) Tuku Tuku 
lampaitani (The Little Shepherdess) (arr. Vehanen) Jn 
Finnish. H.M.V. DA1523. Siciliana (Handel) and Komm’, 
siisser Tod (Bach) H.M.V. DA1529. Der Tod und das 
Madchen and Die Forelle (Schubert). H.M.V. DA1550. 
Go down, Moses (Let my People go) (arr. Burleigh). 
and My soul’s been anchored in the Lord (arr. Price). 
H.M.V. DA1560. Aus banger Brust and Langsamt som 
Kvallsskyn (Sibelius). H.M.V. DA1580. 


The list of songs printed above gives some idea of the versatility 
of this amazing contralto. Compared to the ordinary run of 
contraltos she is as a racehorse to a cow. Her intelligence and 
imagination are always in evidence, even though the actual 
quality of her tone is not invariably pleasing and may be too 
reedy for some people—but better too much reed than too 
much plum! The actual full voice is heard at its best in the 
glorious fragment of a Handel Te Deum—unknown to me. It 
begins with the words : ‘‘ Dignare O Domine”? and, after omitting 
a word here and there—and even an important verb !—ends 
at “* Speravimus in te.”” Handel wrote five settings of the Te Deum: 
can anyone say which one this is? Could it be some of the 
“solemn and exquisite music and rich symphonies composed 
in 1709, for the Te Deum) by the first musicians of Florence 
and other foreign musicians”’ in thanksgiving for the recovery 
of the gran Principe? From where, too, does Ch’io mai vi possa 
come? It is a rapid song of the Vittoria, Vittoria type and is 
splendidly sung. Sibelius’s setting of ‘Come away death” 
is a fine one: but, however it may be in the translation the 
composer used, the accentuation in English is disturbing. 
Words like “‘ part’ and ‘‘ there” are thrown into high relief. 
The first of the two Finnish folk songs has a curious accompani- 
ment of widely separated unisons which is effective and the 
second is most charming and dainty. 

Handel’s Siciliana is another of those tunes of his with a classic 
beauty of outline. It opens and closes with an unaccompanied 
vocal part and is altogether fresh and delightful. What a grand 
melody-maker he was. I begin to think—with Beethoven— 
that, with Handel’s universal appeal, he is the master of all the 
masters. How many contraltos could manage that lovely mezza 
voce Miss Anderson gives us in this song. Komm’ siisser Tod is 
nearly ruined by some horrid chords for the piano at the start 
and, for once, the singer fails to negotiate the final climax without 
some slight sense of strain, or to achieve the absolute peace and 
acceptance of Bach’s lovely greeting to death, in spite of the use 
of that moving chalumeau register of hers at the close. On the 
other hand,. her ‘‘ Der Tod und das Madchen’? is the finest per- 
formance of the song I have ever heard. After the feverish 
terrified cry of the girl, Death. speaks with a colourless ghostly 
voice that is not merely a vocal tour-de-force but also great art : the 
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low note at the end is taken. Die Forelle is begun rather too 
quickly, but the agitation of the little fish is charmingly conveyed. 
Miss Anderson’s singing sometimes betrays her race but on her 
own ground she does not, curiously enough, move me nearly 
as much as Robeson. She is best in the delightful spiritual 
sherbet of ‘‘ My soul’s been anchored in the Lord”: a very 
gay performance. Langsamt som Kvdllsskyn (Slow as the Colours) 
is the first song of Sibelius’ Op. 61: which Cecil Gray considers 
the highest point to which the composer attains as a song writer. 

I found Aus banger Brust (O, wert thou here) more moving, 
but these are both songs which convey their worth even though 
one cannot understand the words, and again they are most 
beautifully sung. It is time, in this lengthy review, to say a 
word in praise of the accompanist, Kosti Vehanen. He is 
admirable throughout—unless he is responsible for the Bach 
figured bass!—and the balance with the voice is usually 
reasonably good—and first rate in the Handel Te Deum. This 
record (DA1480) must be bought and also DA1550: but every 
one of these recordings will be of great interest to lovers of fine 
singing. The recording itself is excellent. 


Hiisch, Gerhard (Baritone), Leise flehen meine Lieder and 
Du holde Kunst (Schubert). H.M.V. DA4445. (10 in., 4s.). 


It is impossible, perhaps, ever to be given the ideal rendering 
of Schubert’s deeply moving tribute to his beloved art-and I 
cannot say that Hiisch comes very near to it, good though his 
singing is. His voice lacks the sympathetic warmth of Janssen’s 
or the generous eagerness of Lehmann’s renderings of this song 
but one can get a lot of pleasure out of his excellent /egato and 
quiet earnestness. He manages, also, to sing the too famous 
‘“* Serenade ” quite freshly. The recording of the voice is good, 
of the piano only fairly so, and there is the usual lack of a just 
balance. 


Panzera Charles (baritone): Air de Leporello—Don Juan 
(Mozart) and Dichterliebe. Op. 48 (Schumann) with 
Alfred Cortot (Piano). (H.M.V. DA4858). 1. Im wunder- 
schénen Monat Mai; 2. Aus meinen Tranen spriessen ; 3. 
Die Rose, die Lilie, die Taube, die Sonne ; 4. Wenn ich in 
deine Augen seh’; and 5. Ich will meine Seele tauchen ; 6. 
Im Rhein, im heiligen Strome ; 7. Ich grolle nicht ; 8. Und 
wissten’s die Blumen ; g. Das ist ein Fléten und Geigen ; 
10. Hér ich das Liedchen klingen and 11. Ein Jingling 
liebt ein Madchen ; 12. Amleuchtenden Sommermorgen ; 
13. Ich hab’ im Traum geweinet; 14. Allnachtlich im 
Traume ; 15. Aus alten Marchen winkt es and 16. Die 
alten, bésen Lieder (sung in German). H.M.V., DB4987-9. 


It is not easy to discover in 1940 why Panzera’s recording of the 
* catalogue’ aria from ‘‘ Don Giovanni’? won the Candide 
Grand Prix in 1935, the orchestral accompaniment is poorly 
recorded and the voice is much too loud! and somehow I 
don’t feel Panzera is at all convincing as Leporello. That char- 
acter was_a crude gentleman’s gentleman. Panzera is just a 
gentleman and brings to the aria little of the sardonic dis- 
illusioned tones it needs and has received in the great inter- 
pretations. 

This artist is, naturally, much more at home in the Dichterliebe, 
though he does not sing German as to the manner born. His 
rendering is not on a level with the fine achievement of his 
La Bonne Chanson. or his Debussy recordings, but there is plenty of 
evidence of his musicianly qualities and keen sensibility. Cortot 
accompanies beautifully throughout and in this respect the set 
should compare very favourably with the two we have had from 
Hiisch and Denys. Choice of tempo, with artists of this calibre, 
must be deliberate but surely Jm wunderschénen Monat Mai is taken 
too slowly. Balance between voice and ‘piano is fairly good and 
the same may be said of this by no means recent recording. | A.R. 











A SUGGESTED LIST 


In the welter of recordings issued in the course of a year there is always 
the danger that much excellent work will be too easily forgotten. Our 
reviewers have collaborated in compiling a short list of some outstanding 
records of 1940, which may be useful to readers. 


Orchestral 

Bach: Third Suite in D. Orchestre de la Societe des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, Paris (Weingartner). Columbia LX874-6. 

Brahms : Academic Festival Overture. London Symphony Orchestra 
(Weingartner). Columbia LX886, 

Brahms : Second Piano Concerto. Backhaus & Saxon State Orchestra 
(Bohn). H.M.V. DB3930-5. 

Chabrier: Espawa. London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham). 
Columbia LX88o. 

Debussy: La Mer. Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky). 
H.M.V. DB3923-5. 

Liszt-Busoni: Spanish Rhapsody. Petri & Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra (Mitropoulos). Columbia LX8qg1-2. 

Mozart: Adagio in E, K261. Pougnet & Symphony Orchestra 
(Goehr). Columbia DX957. 

Mozart : Symphony No. 38 in D major “ Prague’? K504. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham). Columbia LX9g11-3. 

Pergolesi : Concertino in F minor and Vivaldi: Largo from Concerto 
in F. Boyd Neel String Orchestra. Decca X148-9. 

Rachmaninov: First Piano Concerto. Rachmaninov and Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (Ormandy). H.M.V. DB5706-8. 

Rossini: Overture, L’Italiana in Algeri. E.1.A.R. Symphony 
Orchestra (Previtali). Parlophone E11449. 

Weber: Clarinet Concertino, Op. 26. R. Kell and Symphony 
Orchestra (Goehr). Columbia DXg42. 


Instrumental Music 
Liszt : St. Francis walking on the water. Cortot. H.M.V. DB3269. 
Chopin : Berceuse, Op. 57 and Fantasie-Impromptu in C sharp minor, 
Op. 66. Eileen Joyce. Parlo. E11432. 
Liszt: Etudes de Concert, Nos. 2 and 3. Kentner. Col. DXg60. 
Debussy : Jardins sous le pluie and Danse. Arrau. Parlo. R20476. 
Bach: Jesu joy of man’s desiring and Sonata in G major (Scarlatti). 
Hess. H.M.V. Bgo35. 
Chopin: Chants Polonais. Cortot. H.M.V. DA1682. 
Paganini-Kreisler : Two Caprices. Menuhin. H.M.V. DA1500. 
Liszt: Scherzo and March. Kentner. Col. DX988-9. 
Sarasate: Gipsy Airs. Haendel. Decca Kgqo. 
Beethoven: Eroica Variations, Op. 35. Kraus. Parlo. R2040-2. 
Mendelssohn: Variations Serieuses, Op. 54. Cortot. H.M.V. 
DB3266-7. 
Chamber Music 
Schubert: Quartet in B flat major, Op. 168. Busch Quartet. 
H.M.V. DB3737-9. 
Mendelssohn : Sonata No. 2 in D major, Op. 58, No. 2. Pleeth and 
Good. Decca Kg18-21. 
Handel: Sonata No. 6 in E major. Menuhin. H.M.V. DB3816. 
Brahms: Sonata in F major, Op. 99. Casals. H.M.V. DB3059-62. 
Fauré: Sonata in A, Op. 13. Heifetz. H.M.V. DB3176-8. 
Beethoven: Kreutzer Sonata, Op. 47. Kraus and Goldberg. 
Parlo. R20478-81. 
Haydn: Three Trios. Kraus-Goldberg-Pini. Parlo. SW21-6. 


Opera 

Wagner: Die Walkiire, Act 2. H.M.V. DB3719-28. 

Puccini: Madame Butterfly. H.M.V. DB3859-3874. 

Wagner: Traiime and Lohengrin’s Narration. Melchior. H.M.V. 
DB3936. 

Meyerbeer: O Paradiso and Improviso (Giordano). Lauri-Volpi. 
H.M.V. DB2263. 

Mozart: Dove Sono and Ach, ich fihls. Cross. H.M.V. C3187. 

Mozart : II mio tesoro and Dies Bildniss. Lloyd. Columbia DX983. 
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Songs 

Handel: O lovely peace and Brother James’ Air. Choristers of St. 
Nicolas College. ROX186. 

Brahms: Wie bist du meine Konigin— Nicht mehr-Minnelied. Janssen 
H.M.V. DB3941. . 

Gerhardt Album of Schubert—Brahms and Wolf. JR16-21. 

Maggie Teyte Album of Berlioz, Duparc and Debussy. JG177-180. 

Wolf, Herr: Was trégt and Auch kleine Dinge. McCormack. 
H.M.V.DA1441. 

Somervell: Birds in the high hall garden—O let the solid ground— 
In Summer time on Bredon. (Peel). Falkner. H.M.V. Bgog5. 


Band 


Grenadier Guards Band Slavonic Rhapsody No. 2 (Friedman). 
Columbia DXo62. 

Grenadier Guards Band Washington Post and Under the Double 
Eagle. Columbia DB1915. 

Royal Marines Band (Plymouth Division) Dunedin and The 
Phantom Brigade. H.M.V. Bgo76. 

Royal Artillery Band (Woolwich) Post Horn Galop and Samum. 
Decca F7555. 

Black Dyke Mills Band The Dollar Princess and Over the Waves. 
H.M.V. BD835. 

Massed Brass Bands of the Leicester Festival Serenade (Heykens) 
and Shy Serenade. Regal Zonophone MR3285. 


Miscellaneous 


Ted Ray : Fiddling and Foolin’ and Little Jack Horner. Decca F7317. 

Douglas Byng: Doris the Goddess of Wind and Black-out Bella. 
Decca F7332. 

Max Wall: What was that, that you said? and Button up your shoes 
and dance. Columbia FB2352. 

Nosmo King: The Greatest Gift of Silence and Hidden Gold. Decca 
F7478. 

Jack Warner: Eels and Littul Gel. Columbia FB2414. 

Kenway and Young: Very tasty, very sweet and The Three Bears. 
Parlophone F1716. 

Cyril Ritchard: Whitehall Warrior and I’m the oldest chorus boy in 
London. Columbia DB1g19. 

Arthur Askey and Richard Murdock: The Seagull Song and More 


Chestnut Corner. H.M.V. BD855. 

Alec Templeton: Bach Tours Radio City and Sousa and Strauss in 
Reverse. H.M.V. BD877. 

Leslie Henson: Rachmaninov’s C sharp minor Prelude. Columbia 
DB1950. 


Flotsam and Jetsam: The Londoner and the Hun and Old Bill and 
Young Bill. Columbia FB2522. 

Stanley Holloway : Brown Boots and Yorkshire Pudding. Columbia 
FB2526. 

Swing Music 

Basie (Count) Orchestra: Dupree Blues and Red Wagon Blues 
Brunswick 02955. 

Ellington (Duke) Orchestra: Jack, The Bear and Morning Glory. 
H.M.V. ; Conga Brava and Ko-Ko. H.M.V. Bg078 ; Bojangles 
and Portrait of Bert Williams. H.M.V. Bgo85 ; Concerto for 
Cootie. H.M.V. Bg105 ; Blue Goose and Dusk. H.M.V. Bg115. 

Freeman (Bud) Summa Cum Laude Orchestra : The Eel. H.M.V. 
Bg007 ; Easy to Get. H.M.V. Bgo2g ; As Long as I Live and 
Sunday. Brunswick 02968; Sail Fish and Satanic Blues. 
Brunswick 02998. 

Goodman (Benny) Orchestra: Honeysuckle Rose. Columbia 
DB5079 ; Opus Local 802 and Stealin’ Apples. Parlophone 
R2749. 

Goodman (Benny) Sextet : Seven Come Eleven and Shivers. Columbia 
Poor Butterfly and The Sheik. Parlophone R2753 ; Boy Meets 
Girl. Parlophone R2757. 

Grappelly (Stephane) Musicians: Stephen’sTune. Decca F7570. 
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Herman (Woody) Orchestra: Casbah Blues. Brunswick 02896 ; 
Blue Ink and East Side Kick. Brunswick 03000 ; Peach Tree 
Street. Brunswick 03008. 

Kirby (John) Orchestra: Opus 5. Parlophone R2725 ; Blue Skies 
and Royal Garden Blues. Parlophone R2733. 

Kirk (Andy) Clouds of Joy: Big Fim Blues. Brunswick 02936. 

Krupa (Gene) Orchestra: Blue Rhythm Fantasy. Parlophone 
R2765. 

Miller (Glenn) Orchestra: Tuxedo Junction. H.M.V. BD5595. 

Shaw (Artie) Orchestra: I Surrender, Dear. H.M.V. Bgo18 ; 
Adios, Mariquita Linda and Frenisi. H.M.V. Bgo79. 
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Spanier (Muggsy) Orchestra: That Da-Da Strain. H.M.V. 
Bgoo8 ; Big Butter-and-Egg Man and Dipper Mouth Blues. 
H.M.V. Bg033 ; At the Jazz Band Ball and Livery Stable Blues. 
H.M.V. Bgo42 ; Eccentric and I Wish I Could Shimmy. H.M.V. 
Bg047 ; What did I do to be so Black and Blue? H.M.V. Bgo67. 

Williams (Mary Lou) : Sweet (Patootie) Patunia. Brunswick 03009. 

Wilson (Teddy) Quartet: Blue Mood. Parlophone R2741. 


Swing Albums 
Chicago Jazz: Brunswick 03055 to 03060 incl. Crosby (Bob) 
Album No. 3: Decca F7592 to F7595 incl. Masters of Swing: 
H. M. V. Bgo87 to gog2 incl. Super Rhythm Stars: Parlophone 
R2768 to R2773 incl. 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


By FREDERICK BURDEN, JUNIOR 


jN writing this article I am afraid that I am breaking away a 
little from the usual procedure of Collectors’? Corner, first 
by restricting myself to records chiefly of Music Hall Artists and 
Musical Comedy Stars, and secondly by mentioning quite a 
number that are well beyond the ’o8 period so dearly beloved 
of most collectors. It may not be amiss to start by mentioning 
several Berliners that I think may be of interest. First of all 
a record of March, 1897, Russell Hunting—‘“ Casey taking 
the Census.” It is worth noting that this title is still in the 
Regal-Zono list for 1940, and some of the patter is unaltered, 
although forty-three years have passed by. Russell Hunting 
was, of course, a great pioneer of the gramophone industry, 
founding in partnership with Louis Sterling the Sterling 
cylinder record about 1904. (Mr. Ridout makes reference to this 
in his article in the July issue of THz GRAMOPHONE which gives 
me a double interest in the possession of this record). Then an 
old popular song ‘‘ Darling Mabel ” by Burt Shepard recorded 
in 1898 by that stout and cheery comic of many years ago. Next 
comes ‘‘ Valse Espagnole,” xylophone solo by the Musical 
Avolos, recorded in 1899, my reason for including this being 
that the Avolos were the parents of Sandy Powell the famous 
present-day Yorkshire comedian. Finally, two of the last of the 
Berliners recorded early in 1902 ; Henry Lytton with his wife, 
Miss Henri, singing ‘‘ Two little Chicks ” from The Country Girl, 
and Miss Henri alone in “ Under the Deodah.” It shows her 
to have a truly splendid voice, which is as it should be of an 
artist who at that time could claim fame as a Savoyard, although 
I am afraid realism was not always the strong point of these 
rather primitive records. Still they serve to illustrate the early 
days of the gramophone. Dan Leno contributed much early 
humour to the gramophone record and his 1901 batch include a 
number of items representative of the style of those far off days. 
“ Who does the house belong to? ” (G. & T. 2-2518) and “‘ May 
Day Fireman” (G. & T. 2436) are very typical of these early 
numbers. 

A record in a different class that I value very much is of the 
late Henry Lytton when a straight baritone in 1902 singing 
the “ Yeoman’s Song ”’ from Merrie England. A very clear and 
forward disc for those days (G. & T. 2-2654). The records 
of George Robey and Harry Lauder are also of interest 
round about 1903 demonstrating these artists’ style in their 
younger days. Typical are “ Prehistoric Man ” (G. & T. 2-2673) 
of the former and “ Saftest o’ the Family” (G. & T. 2-2414) 
of the latter. Maurice Farkoa’s “I like you in velvet” 
(G. & T. 3-2254) is a reminder of this very fine artist who was 
in so many famous musical comedies under the management of 
the late George Edwardes. ‘“ A Marriage has been arranged ” 
from The Cingalee, another Edwardes success at Daly’s, sung by 
Isabel Jay and Louis Bradfield (G. & T. 4372) is a worthy 
record of 1905. Ellaline Terriss singing “I want yer ma 
Honey ” on a 1902 Black G. & T. 03000 brings back memories 
of this very fascinating artist in her younger days. By the way 
I believe I am correct in stating that this record is the very first 


issue of a female voice on a 12-inch record by the G. & T. 
Company. I must not miss that large and jolly personality, 
partner of poor Dan Leno for so many years in the famous 
Drury Lane pantomimes of the ’g0’s, Herbert Campbell. 
** No show to-night ” on G. & T. 2-2858, recorded in 1903 is a 
good example. Also George Mozart, “‘ Derby Day” (G. & T. 
3-2150) and “ Imitations ona side drum” of a railway train 
(G. & T. 1249). He was a particularly fine mimic. I wonder 
how many of my readers will remember him in his famous 
“ Village Band,” going to the Fair and returning. He used to 
conclude his turn with this item for many years. He was also 
adept at taking off old ladies of many types. Another great 
artist, alas now almost forgotten is Lil Hawthorne. Her render- 
ing of “* My Cosy Caravan” on G. & T. 3650 is very good. 
Then there is Hamilton Hill, “ Boys’ Brigade” (Zono X42483), 
that fine singer of patriotic songs. We must also not forget to 
include that famous ’cellist Auguste Van Biene— ‘ The 
Broken Melody” (G. & T. 7878) who died with such tragic 
suddenness at the conclusion of this number before a crowded 
audience on the stage of the Brighton Hippodrome, many years 
ago. 


The Christy Minstrels, “ Just break the news to Mother” 
(G. & T. 4208), are well recorded for 1903. They made a series 
of records about this time, six in number I believe, very illustra- 
tive of their famous Minstrel Show, but I doubt if many of these 
are to be found now. Malcolm Scott (the Woman who Knows) 
was a splendid female burlesque artist and possibly his “ Fiscal 
Policy ” (G. & T. 1260) will be remembered by some. Another 
record worthy of mention is G. P. Huntley and George Carroll 
in the Golf Scene from “‘ Three Little Maids” (G, & T. 1233). 
G. P. Huntley always reminds me very much of our present fine 
comedian George Clark, who is supreme at this type of “ silly 
ass”? comedy. Barclay Gammon at the piano used to be very 
much in evidence between the acts at the old Maskelyne’s 
Theatre of Mystery at St. George’s Hall ; a large rotund jolly 
personality who is represented in my collection by “‘ When I 
as! i her to be my wife”? and “ No more stopping out late” 
on Odeon 0701, a t0}-inch disc recorded in 1907. Wilson 
Hallett on a little 7-inch G. & T. (2-226) is a reminder that at 
one time this well-known child-impersonator was a baritone of 
fair promise. On this he sings “ I’m Tired.” Ernest Shand— 
“The Batchelor” (G. & T. 3-2354) is also another well- 
remembered comic of his day, as is also Mark Sheridan, “ At 
the Football Match last Saturday” (G. & T. 3-2353). George 
Lashwood—“ Baby’s Parade”? and “ Dear Mr. Admiral” on 
an old Twin double-sided brown label disc, Whit Cunliffe 
singing “‘ One at a time, Girls” on a Silvertone, Poluski Bros. 
in some patter on an early Columbia Rena record, are names 
still I think well to the fore in the minds of Old Music Hall goers. 
Before leaving these very early records I must not forget two 
splendid discs, one by Denise Orme singing “ The Interfering 
Parrot” from “‘ The Geisha ” and the other Florence Smithson’s 
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lovely version of the ‘‘ Waltz Song” from “Tom Jones,” this 
latter containing at the end the most wonderful top note it has 
been my fortune to hear on a record. It has to be heard to be 
believed. Both these records are about 1909. 

Now coming to a little later date we will commence with a most 
interesting record of Cicely Courtneidge in 1911. “-Dear little 
Jappy Girl ” from the “‘ Mousmé ” (H.M.V. 3904). She was 19 
then, and what a different style to the comedienne of to-day. 
Ever popular was “ The Blind Boy” by G. H. Chirgwin on a 
Winner record. This cheap make is naturally not much sought 
after by collectors, but to those who are interested in the old timer 
of the Music Hall there is much interesting material to be found 
under this label ; records by Jay Laurier, Jack Pleasants, 
Morny Cash, Coram the ventriloquist, to name but a few. 
Another interesting Winner record is that of John Barbirolli 
playing a ’cello solo as a boy prodigy. Now, of course, he is the 
famous orchestral conductor. 

Among the H.M.V. records of about 1911 to 1914 mention 
must be made of the following :—Joe Elvin in “‘ Sunny Seaside ” 
(I cannot give the number as my copy is a test record). 
Harry Fragson “ Other Department Please ” (02380), Clarice 
Mayne and That, “ Nursie, Nursie”’ (02362) a great turn 
these two. Margaret Cooper at the piano, ‘“ Dingle Dongle 
Dell ” and “ Bon jour Marie” (3831 and 2-3134), and last but 
by no means least that fascinating little lady Maidie Scott 
(now living in retirement in South Africa) who sang so well such 
numbers as “‘ Father’s got the sack from the Waterworks ” and 
**T’m glad I took my Mother’s Advice ” (B568), “‘ The School 
Strike” and her famous number “ Saucy little bird on Nelly’s 
Hat ” (C616). A little later comes Harry Weldon in “I can’t 
get away from my ancestors ” and “ S’too old” on Bggg. Zonos 
of round about these same years give us Gus Elen, Tom Foy, 
Marie Lloyd, Jack Pleasants, Sam Mayo (remember his 
** Only come down for the day ” Zono 2223?), Billy Williams, 
Harry Tate, Geo. Formby senior, Will Evans, G. H. Elliot, 
and Olga, Elga and Eli Hudson (Zono 469) whom I saw many 
times in their refined musical act. Poor Eli Hudson was killed 
on active service during the Great War. 

Of the Regals of a similar period amongst my collection there 
comes to mind immediately Gertie Gitana, Harry Weldon, 
and a man with a most peculiar vocal ability, S. W. Wyndham. 
Very tall, very thin, with a terrible red wig, he would shout out 
his songs in a loud high-pitched squeaking voice, a mannerism 
which in itself was most laughable. Strange to say I ran across 
him a few weeks ago. He has retired from the profession many 
years ago now. I could still keep on giving examples of these old 
artists. Little Tich on Beka, Harry Champion on Palladium, 
Ella Retford on Scala, followed by artists on Jumbo, Rena, Col- 
liseum, and other makes, mostly entirely forgotten by gramo- 
phonists these days, I suppose. Mention of Jumbo records brings 
to mind two rather interesting numbers entitled “ Interviewing 
the Manager ” and “‘ Cockney Sauce ” by Nancy Price and Tom 
York. Apparently in those days (about 1910) Miss Price went 
in for quite a different style of work from that for which she has 
become so famous on our dramatic stage to-day. These two 
items were broad North Country humour. A record that richly 
deserves mention is a 12-inch Columbia 544, ““ My Motto” 
from ‘‘ The Arcadians,” sung by Alfred Lester. This really 
sarcastic song on sticking to the cheery side of life is well 
remembered by most, I suppose. In my opinion no one ever 
sang it quite like Lester. About this period some very unusual 
records were made by Ruby Helder, the lady tenor, several of 
which I have. She was the essence of feminity to look at, and it 
was most surprising when she broke forth in a tenor voice of 
considerable power. Another very fine record made about 1915 
was that of Phyllis Dare in two songs from “ Tina.” In one 
of these, ‘‘ Something in the Atmosphere,” she is accompanied 
by Paul Rubens, who wrote such splendid light music, but died 
so tragically young. I doubt if many realize that he ever made 
a record in the role of singer. It is H.M.V. C633. Another 
unusual duet is that of Lily Elsie and Owen Nares on H.M.V. 
04224 singing a number from “ Pamela,” a Musical Comedy of 
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about 1918. The late George Grossmith is to be found on 
H.M.V. C1150 in “ To-night’s the Night.” Tom Clare at the 
piano is well represented by “‘ The Kaiser on the Telephone ” 
and “Silly Ass” on H.M.V. C425. W. H. Berry, another 
artist of whose records I have quite a few, has now disappeared 
from the H.M.V. Catalogue. One of his best I think is “ I want 
to go to Bye-bye ” coupled with “‘ What is life without Love? ”’ 
on H.M.V. D415. Ernest Hastings at the piano was alway: 
well received ; H.M.V. C1og5, ‘‘ My word you do look queer,”’ 
and “‘ Gerrard 64.” show him in good form. Melville Gideon, 
unfortunately no longer with us, made many fine records of which 
I have a considerable number. 

Another record of about this period is rather of interest with 
regard to the fact that the lady singer is now so well known as 
Mrs. Jack Hylton. At this time she was Ennes Parkes, 
Soubrette, and she sings “‘ Shufflin’ Along ” and “ All the year 
blues ” on H.M.V. B1400. Quite a distinctive change of style 
from these songs to the well-known band leader’s wife who runs 
a dance band almost as famous as his own. 

Mention of Dance Bands reminds me of the interest that can 
lie even in this direction when viewed from the proper angle 
of collecting. I have saved many records of this type from the 
early days of recording, later the famous Savoy Havana, Savoy 
Orpheans, and other well-known bands over the intervening 
years, and one can spend a very interesting evening in comparing 
the different types of style, orchestration and melody, etc., 
covering all these years. 

In concluding it is worth while for those so interested to note 
that some of the inimitable Gracie Fields records must soon 
come within the collecting category. I already have several of 
her earlier discs which are no longer to be found by reference 
to an up-to-date catalogue. These, of course, give a splendid 
idea of her early style. Another is John Henry, the first real 
wireless comedian} whose records have all disappeared from the 
lists by now. Leonard Henry also a good radio comedian made 
many records for Sterno which, of course, now no longer exist. 
Randolph Sutten made records for Radio, Winner, Panachord 
and Decca. All these are now withdrawn. Randolph Sutton 
by the way, always strikes me as a worthy successor to the famous 
Whit Cunliffe of whom I made mention a short way back. 

A number of my later records I have been fortunate enough 
to get autographed, and another little addition I have made to 
my hobby and one which greatly adds to the interest is the idea 
of pasting photos of the artists on the envelopes in which the 
records are filed. These can be cut from time to time from the 
pages of magazines, newspapers, Radio Times, etc., and I have 
many hundreds of photos collected in this way. I also add a 
typed slip with any items of interest that may have been gleaned 
in relation to a particular artist. I think I may make mention 
here of an unusual record I picked up for a few coppers recently 
at a junk shop. It was in mint condition and bears the photo of 
J. E. Hough (Father of the Gramophone Trade as he has been 
so often and aptly called). It is a New Year’s Greeting for 1925 
and must have been made as a private record, there being no 
trace of it in the Edison Bell or Winner Catalogues. Although 
coming under no particular category of collecting it is an unique 
record. (Single sided, red label with photo.) 

I trust that I have not lingered too long over records that 
perhaps may not be of interest to everyone ; also I quite realize 
that many of them, from a financial point of view at least, are 
not great collectors’ items, although others such as the early 
Lytton, Campbell, Hawthorne, etc., are very rare and as 
difficult to obtain as early rare operatic records, but at the same 
time they have given (and continue to do so) great pleasure to 
myself and many of my friends in enabling us to “ turn back 


the pages” as it were, and revive the ever pleasant memories 
of the Music Hall. 

There are still excellent examples of a few of these artists 
available in the H.M.V. Historical Catalogue and in the Zono 
Lists, but in this article I have kept entirely to records that are 
definitely out of print, so perhaps that alone, if nothing else, 
entitles me to a niche in Collectors’ Corner. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Murphy All-Wave Receiver, Model A92. 


Specification 

R.F. Amplifier :-—Mazda SP41. 

Frequency Changer: Mazda TH41. 

IF. Stage :— Mazda VP41. 

Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Amplifier :—Mazda HL41 DD. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Mazda Pen45. 

Power Output :—44 Watts (approx.) 

Rectifier :— Mazda UL'6. 

Loudspeaker :—-Electro- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—13.2-14 3 16.7-16.9; 19.5-19.9; 24.6-25-7, 
30.4-31.7 3 41-50 3 190-550 3 4y70-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 

Current Consumption :—60 Watts (approx.). 

Push-Button Waveband Selection, Band-Spread Tuning on Short 
Waves, Tone Control, Provision for Pick-up and Low 
Impedance Auxiliary Loudspeaker with switch enabling either 
the internal or an external speaker or both together, to be used. 


Price 15Gns. 


The outstanding feature of this ‘‘ Station-Master ’’ receiver, 
as it has been most aptly named, is its performance on the short 
wavebands. 

Its predecessor, the A76, was a pretty efficient short-wave 
set, but even when compared with this, the obvious standard 
outside the communication type of receiver, this Ag2 scores on 
almost every conceivable point. And this includes quality of 
reproduction, too, a feature which has not been sacrificed to the 
god of efficiency. 

Indeed, it requires only a few minutes listening and manipu- 
lation of the receiver for one to realise how good is the all-round 
performance irrespective of its main feature of short wave 
reception. 

Of course, the old maxim ‘‘a receiver, as a receiver. is no 
better than its aerial ”’ is cpplicable more than ever to the Ag2 
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“Of its type the ‘ Station- Master’ is perhaps the mosi 
outstanding receiver that it has been our privilege to test.” 


and whoever is primarily interested in short-wave reception 
would be well advised to erect the most efficient aerial-earth 
system as is possible. By this we do not mean to infer that a first- 
class aerial is imperative. On the contrary, quite a mediocre 
arrangement will give results far more convincing than the 
average three waveband receiver. But that would be the equiva- 
lent of putting the body of a lorry on to a racing car chassis ! 

Some people may anticipate that the tuning in of stations on 
the short wavebands is an almost too delicate procedure for the 
average listener. Not at all. In fact it is as simple to accurately 
tune in a short-wave station as it is to adjust the receiver to any 
of the stations on the long and medium waveband. This, by 
virtue of the effective band-spread system (pioneered in this 
country by Murphy Radio, Ltd.), introduced automatically as 
the appropriate short-wave switch buttons are depressed. For 
example, if one presses the button on the extreme left of the 
escutcheon the receiver is then set to cover the short waves 
between 13.2 and 18 metres and for this the whole of the tuning 
scale is available. Moreover, for the first time in any Murphy 
receiver, the names of short-wave stations are accurately given 
and calibrated on the tuning scale in addition to those names of 
the long and medium waveband stations. 

We have explained at length the possibilities of the “ Station- 
Master ”’ on the short waves and all that we have implied is con- 
firmed in a most convincing manner. Both the signal-to-noise 
ratio and the sensitivity are higher than in the Murphy “ short- 
wave special” of last year (the A76), the A.V.C. and image 
suppression are much more effective and these features coupled 
with those already outlined result in a performance that is almost 
the equal of a good-class communication type receiver. Stations 
from all over the world are receivable at good strength and 
intelligibility, and many of them are of excellent entertainment 
value so far as continuity and interference are concerned. 

Excluding the medium and long wavebands there are 96 
station names given on the tuning scale and it is significant of the 
instrument’s performance that all these and some not identified 
were received during our tests. 

As a reproducer, the ‘‘ Station-Master ”’ is equally outstanding 
for a table type receiver. Naturally the cabinet as compared 
with, say, a console or a radiogram, imposes certain limitations, 
but some thought has been given to these both in its design and 
construction and, we understand, in the response of the audio- 
frequency amplifier and of the speaker too. 

Our listening tests seem to confirm this ; for there is little 
discoloration even at comparatively large outputs due to wood 
or cavity resonance. The reproduction as a whole is bright and 
crisp and definition is clean and precise throughout the range. 
Some indication of the range and intensity of the treble is given 
by the fact that the nicest balance between the treble and bass 
is achieved by slight high note attenuation. A slight adjustment 
of the tone control is all that is necessary to accomplish this. 

Although there are eight push buttons none is used for station 
selection. Tuning is carried out on all wavebands manually. 
The buttons are used solely for waveband switching. One each is 
employed for the long and medium wavebands and the other six 
cover the short wavebands. Details of these are given in the 
specification. Features of the tuning scale are that each of the 
six short wavebands has its own scale and that a miniature map 
of the world showing the geographical position of the principal 
short wave stations is engraved on the scale. 

Mechanically the ‘‘ Station-Master ”’ is an excellent piece of 
work. Internally, as well as externally the design and finish 
generally are well in keeping with the Murphy insistence on 
taoroughness. 

OF its type the ‘‘ Station-Master ”’ is perhaps the most out- 
standing receiver that it has been our privilege to test. The price 
quoted above does not include purchase tax. 
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New Readers’ Column 


GRAMOPHONE HINTS FOR 
THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from page 164) 





To continue our discursive notes on the respective merits of 
fibre (thorns and triangular types) and steel needles. 

We are often asked about the effects on record wear of the 
various types. Well, to begin with, the disparity between steel 
and fibre, that is, so far as record wear is concerned, has diminished 
a good deal in recent years. One reason is that steel needles 
themselves have been improved both as regards point formation 
and metals used, and another reason is that the mechanical 
conditions in the modern instrument—acoustic and electric 
are more thoroughly understood. 

Except in some portable acoustic gramophones, one seldom 
finds an instrument in which the tone-arm or pick-up arm, as 
the case may be, is set up to give excessive alignment errors. 
Excessive errors, it must be remembered, cause excessive side 
pressure which, in turn, results in excessive record wear. No 
matter how well designed be the carrying arm, sound-box, or 
pick-up head, if the arm is not located on the motor board 
correctly side pressure will result. 

There is not the space available for us to go into these questions 
of alignment and side pressure here, but those who would have 
more details will find them outlined by word and by diagram in 
our handbook, Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio, price 8d., post free, 
from the London Office. 

But please don’t run away with the idea that alignment is the 
be-all and end-all of record wear troubles. It is important right 
enough, but not so important as when carrying-arms and the 
mechanical movements of sound boxes and pick-ups were not 
so well-designed. The mass and freedom of the moving parts 
of a modern pick-up, for example, are such that far greater errors 
would be permissible before producing the same amount of 
record wear as some early models did with almost ideal align- 
ment. 

Here again, the pressure on the needle point need not be so 
great as in early samples. Thus it will be seen that with the 
relatively small mass and free movement of the piezo-electric type 
of pick-up, as compared with the moving-iron armature type, 
a much smaller needle pressure is permissible. That is one reason 
for the success of the combination of thorn needles and piezo- 
electric pick-ups so far as needle point breakdowns are concerned. 

Some people may have wondered at the very small needle 
pressure permissible in such pick-ups as the Voigt. This is a 
moving-coil type, and the mass of the moving parts is so very 
small and the movement so free (much smaller and more free 
than in a piezo type) that very little pressure is required to hold 
the needle down to its job of following the sometimes minute 
undulations of the record grooves. 

But we are digressing from our main point of the comparative 
record wear caused by steel and fibre needles. Given identical 
mechanical conditions there is little doubt that the steel needle 
does cause more record wear than fibre or thorn needles. Records 
played solely with fibres will last almost indefinitely providing 
the needles are kept well pointed and the records kept clean. 


Reproduction 


Those discussions that have and still are taking place about 
non-metallic and steel needles have not been so much concerned 
with record wear as with reproduction. 

Obviously, it is a matter of personal taste. Some prefer the 
brilliance and even wiriness of steel needles, others prefer the more 
suave and limpid quality which fibres produce. Often one reads 
that in the opinion of the Editor, W.R.A. or A.R., a certain 
record or set of records responds best to steel—or fibre as the case 
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may be. Thus one will perceive at once that it is not merely a 
question of needles, the recording has many times to be taken 
into account. 

(To be continued) 


TRADE WINDS 


For Dealer and Layman 


Perhaps the least expensive and the most popular book of 
reference is that handy annual the Wireless World Diary. Year 
after year it makes its appearance, always complete to the last 
detail no matter how radio and electrical reproduction have 
progressed in the meantime. 

The 1941 edition is no exception. Here are a few of the items 
contained in its seventy-five pages of facts, formule and general 
information : complete lists of European Broadcasting Stations, 
and of Short Wave Stations ; details of British and American 
Valves ; Circuit Diagrams of Receivers, Amplifiers, Whistle 
Suppressors, Tone Controls and Automatic Volume Control 
Systems ; hints on the Prevention of Mains Interference ; Morse 
and “*Q” Codes. 

All this and some more, bound in leather cloth cover, 34 inches 
by 44 inches, and with pencil, for two shillings exclusive of 
Purchase Tax. 

It is obtainable from most bookstalls and stations or direct 
from the publishers, Iliffe & Sons Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, London, S.E.1, price two shillings and sevenpence, 
This includes purchase tax. 


V.G. 


From the V.G. Manufacturing Company comes more details 
of personal recording equipment. 

The Simplat disc, was at one time the sole recording blank 
manufactured by the company. During recent months other and 
less expensive blanks have been produced. These are the “‘ Pyral,”’ 
a nitro-cellulose composition disc with a zinc or aluminium base, 
and the ‘‘ Neo-Cire ”’ Master Disc which is similar to the “* Pyral ” 
but the coating, or actual recording surface, is of a softer material. 
As its name implies the “‘ Neo Cire ” is intended as a “‘ Master ” 
from which copies may be pressed. It is claimed that the surface 
is not so temperamental, so far as moisture and temperature are 
concerned, compared with normal recording blanks, and, of 
course, it is lighter and is unbreakable. 

To those in the electrical trade the new V.G. catalogue of 
*Scruit”’? Connectors, “ Connex” and Block Connectors, 
Insulating Beads, Contact Rings, Porcelain Tubes and other 
refractories will be of particular interest. The exigencies of space 
do not permit more details here but these and information about 
V.G. recording blanks can be obtained direct from the V.G. 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Gorst Road, Park Royal, 
London, N.W.10. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 


B « Cc « N a Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 


uaa THE B.C.N. COMPANY LiVineseone 204-7 


24 STATION ROAD, CARGREEN ROAD, STH. NORWOOD S.E.25 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Discovering Music 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


It was with great pleasure and interest that I read of Leonard Fisher’s 
introduction to the beauties of the musical world and what it means 
to have these by you to play at will via gramophone or its successor 
the radiogram. I wonder how many people was introduced to the 
realms of great music from what might have been a disaster, for this 
is how I became introduced to it, and as I read L. Fisher’s letter I 
recalled to my mind my experience, during which the wireless was 
sending forth its 9 o’clock news, and so my attention was drawn to 
its latest bulletin and part of its news was of someone who was on my 
mind, I refer to that great violinist Kubelik who passed away this week. 
It was shortly after the Great War that two vessels were in a collision 
during a Channel crossing I think it was, anyhow as I read the account 
and experiences of the passengers I came across a statement that one 
of the passengers was the celebrated J. Kubelik violinist whose violin 
was valued at £25,000. My thoughts were stirred to hear such a costly 
instrument, surely it must be made of gold and studded with priceless 
gems, I said, I would go and hear him and see this costly instrument 
should he come to Manchester Palace or Hippodrome, but alas, he 
was booked for the Free Trade Hall and my thoughts were then dashed 
as I thought the price of admission would be more than I could afford 
in my position as I was unemployed then, however, a friend of my 
brother, who was himself learning to play the violin said he was going 
and would lend me the admission money until such times as I could 
pay it back, it was not much gs. 4d. but I thought it a lot, best of all 
not a seat only an early doors admission price, I queued up for an hour 
and soon was to see and hear this 25,000 £ instrument and see jewels 
which would rival the Crown jewels, Bye and Bye the concert commenced 
and the anxious moment arrived at when I could see Kubelik and his 
priceless violin but what a disappointment it was to see an unassuming 
ordinary man and an old violin. I can feel the disappointment within 
me as I write but as he played the various items I realised where 
priceless gems lay and I came away a changed person, no longer was 
a visit to the local music hall, entertainment to me, It was a bore and 
I longed many times, when funds were low, to be able to see and hear 
these celebrities of the Musical world and not yet have I had the longing 
satisfied, though I must say I do possess a respectable collection of 
good class records and I am proud of them and though not unemployed, 
I would not say no to anybody who wished to present me with any 
of their old records. I must say how grateful I am to those who once 
sent me some of their records and should they be reading this letter, 
you for one Mr. Mackenzie convey my season’s greetings to all and 
may the day of peace be soon ours and a long lasting peace and nations 
live in harmony with each other such as is enjoyed amongst the 
composers of the world in that their works are enjoyed and admired 
by all nations. 

Now I will close with good wishes to you and all the office and all 
your readers the best for 1941 and further success to your paper the 
valuable friend of gramofans, as I wish to be, always, never a wireless 


fan. 
Manchester. J. Witp. 
A Working Lad. 





Recording the Orchestra 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


In my letter published in the December number of THz GRAMOPHONE 
there are two mistakes for which I accept responsibility because my 
original was not typed! I wrote “In my opinion many otherwise 
excellent records are ruined by excessive studio ‘damping ’.” not 
cramping, and I referred to Toscanini as ‘ autocratic’ meaning that 
while I understand he is most particular about a concert performance 
he has evidently not troubled to find out exactly what can be done in 
the way of recording. I suggest he, or any reader who is not in agree- 
ment with me, compares, say, last month’s “‘ Leonora No. 2,” or any 
of his other N.B.C. recordings with the Beecham “ Espajia” or, for 
that matter, almost any recent English orchestral record. 

_I should like to get in touch with any readers in the Minehead 
district with a view to forming a small local society and shall be glad 


if anyone interested will write to me at Woodville House, Dunster, 
Somerset. 
Dunster. 


A Plea for Ballet Music 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

In Tue GramopHone of July, 1937 you kindly found room for a 
letter under the heading ‘‘ A plea for Ballet Music.” Regrettably that 
plea is still unsatisfied, for of the twelve works mentioned in the letter 
only one has since received the recording companies’ attention— 
“The Triumph of Neptune.” 

Closer analysis shows a few interesting facts about recorded and 
unrecorded music of the ballet. Broadly speaking one can divide such 
scores into four categories, (a) music already existing for the accompani- 
ment of dancing, (6) wholesale appropriation of music written for an 
entirely different purpose, (c) intelligent adaptation of existing music, 
and (d) music commissioned for the purpose. It is this latter category 
which is absent from the catalogues, as consideration of four famous 
repertoires shows :— 


Moore Orr. 








(a) existing (b) Appro- (c) Adapta- (d) Music 
works. priated music. * tions. specially 
commissioned. 
The Diaghileff 8recorded 14recorded 5recorded 15 recorded 
Ballet. out of 15. out of 18. out of 6. out of 32. 
The De Basil e22recorded grecorded 2recorded 1 recorded 
Ballet. out of 26. out of 9. out of 4. out of 8. 
The Rene 17recorded recorded 2recorded o recorded 
Blum Ballet. out of 21. out of 8. out of 3. out of 1. 
The Vic-Wells 15 recorded 4recorded 8recorded o recorded 
Ballet. out of 20. outofir. outof13. out of 14. 
Totals 62 recorded 34recorded 17 recorded 16 recorded 
out of 82. out of 46.  outof26. out of 55. 


The case of the “ Vic-Wells”” supports my original plea ; apart 
from perennials, (‘ Sylphides,” ‘‘ Carnaval,” etc.) classical revivals, 
(“ Swanlake,” ‘‘ Coppelia,” ‘‘The Sleeping Princess,”) and the 
revitalizing or desiccating—as the case may be—of Bach, Boyce and 
Handel, there is not a single record of any music specially composed 
for a production either by the Camargo Society or at Sadlers’ Wells, 
and the sudden spurt of recording experienced with ‘‘ Dante Sonata,” 
“‘ The Wise Virgins,” and “‘ The Prospect before us,” welcome though 
it be, is only a snare while such essential recordings as “‘ Job,” “‘ Check- 
mate,” ‘‘ The Rake’s Progress,” ‘‘ A Wedding Bouquet,” “‘ Horoscope,” 
and “ Pomona” remain unrealised. 

Derby. V. C. Stockton. 


Recordings Wanted 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

Would it not be possible for the Gramophone Companies to give 
eighteenth century music a rest for about two years? 

Surely to goodness there has been enough recorded already. 

From one year’s end to another one looks in vain for recordings 
of Saint Saén’s piano or violin concertos, Grieg’s second “‘ Peer Gynt 
Suite,” the “ Coppelia,” Ballet music on three or four records, and 
more of Tchaikovsky’s music that has never been recorded, and I 
suppose it is a forlorn hope now to expect a recording of the Mid- 
summernight’s Dream Overture and Scherzo by Beecham. There are 
numerous other works by nineteenth century composers that could be 
recorded and would be welcomed by all real lovers of music, recorded 
or otherwise. 

The re-recording of certain Italian operas is also long overdue, but as 
the recording companies keep on wasting their time on the tinkling stuff 
of a bygone age, it will probably be years before the opportunity occurs 
again, if it ever does, in our time. 

I expect heaps of abuse from other readers for writing this, but in 
my opinion, eighteenth century music is over-rated. 

This letter was written after looking at the analytical notes and first 
reviews of THE GRAMOPHONE for September. 


South Africa. Frep Roper. 
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To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Although it is not altogether fair, to annoy the recording companies, 
at the present time, for an abundance of new recordings, I do, however 
feel, it would be in the public interest if H.M.V. would ask the B.B.C. 
if they could record their Sunday night feature, “‘ National Anthems 
of the Allies,” with a possible spoken verse, by our “late” news- 
reader, Frank Phillips. 

With the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult, and spoken verse by Frank Phillips, what more appreciable 
records could we have in these times of depression. The whole, could 
be recorded on two “ ten-inchers,” and with the purchase tax included, 
nobody surely would grudge paying 3s. 8d. per record. 

To make this more significant, however, the profits could be given 
to any needy war-time cause, and I feel sure that H.M.V. would be 
only to eager to assist in a double war-time cause. 


Boston, Lincs. Percy Jones BLAKEY. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
NEWS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Enemy action caused the temporary cessation of these notes, but 
due acknowledgement should be accorded to Mr. W. L. Outwin for 
his programme which included parts of Brahms’s ’Cello Sonata and 
Schubert’s Quartet in A minor, Op. 29 with a selection of operatic 
airs sung by Caruso and other famous artists of his day ; also to 
Messrs. A. O. Squires and G. Palmer for their varied selection which 
included Berner’s “‘ Triumph of Neptune ”’ Ballet Suite. 

The principal items of the last programme to the Circle were 
Edwin Fischer and Chamber Orchestra in a Bach Piano Concerto, 
the Schnabel, Pro Arte and Hobday version of ‘‘ The Trout ” Quintet 
and the Kajanus and L.S.O. rendering of Sibelius’ 5th Symphony, 
all grand recordings, gleaned from the collection of Mr. R. Hill, our 
host on this occasion. 

To evacuated members of the Circle who should chance to read 
these notes, good fortune in 1941 is wished by those who still foregather. 





Chelmsford Gramophone Society 


In spite of the difficult conditions we have had a very successful 
series of meetings, on Nov. 12th, 26th, and Dec. 1oth. The President, 
Mr. F. W. F. Hendry, opened the session with an excellent recital, 
including some outstanding works of Handel and Bach. Mr. W. V. 
Hegarty’s programme on 26th Nov. included the 7th Symphony of 
Beethoven, and on roth Dec., Mr. W. T. McNab gave us a “‘ Gilbert 
and Sullivan” programme. A series of programmes for the ensuing 
fortnightly meetings will be announced shortly. 

Enquiries to R. W. J. Thorogood, Moulsham Thrift, Wood Street, 
Chelmsford. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


The third meeting was given by Mr. Yeend and Dr. Shaffer, the 
former playing some of the choicest Eileen Joyce recordings, and the 
latter presenting an interesting programme of Hebrew music. Mr. 
Preston’s evening “ From Byrd to Bax”? illustrated the development 
of English music from Elizabethan times to the present day. January 
meetings: 2nd (Dvorak): 16th (Die Meistersinger) and goth (“ Old 
and New”). New members most welcome. Attendances are growing 
rapidly but there is room for more at Dale Forty’s, our new “ home.” 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


The Recital given by Mr. P. S. Arup, Ph.D. took us back to the 
domain of the Classics, playing the Schubert Quintet and one of the 
later Beethoven Quartets; some of the recently recorded Purcell 
“‘rounds”” and “ catches” were also played. Mr. Arup’s remarks 
were brief but much to the point. Appropriately enough, this Recital 
was followed by one including Dido and Aeneas, Purcell’s opera, 
brilliantly introduced by Mr. W. R. C. Parke who also played the popular 
Clock Symphony (Haydn) and several shorter items. Programme for 
New Year now obtainable from Mr. F. J. Kelly, 20, Oakley Road, 
Ranelagh. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


On November 23rd our Chairman, Mr. Brewitt, gave a miscellaneous 
programme, the outstanding items of which were Mozart’s Violin 
Sonata in E Flat (K380), played by Lili Kraus and Simon Goldberg, 
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and the Variations for Violin ’Cello and Piano, Op. 112, by Beethoven, 
played by members of the Danish Quartet. Also included were selec- 
tions from Verdi, Puccini, Mendelssohn and Schumann. On December 
7th Mr. Cawker presented a programme entitled ‘‘ Beethoven the 
Artist.” This consisted of the first movement of the ‘“ Pastoral ” 
Symphony (Vienna Philharmonic under Walter), the ‘‘ Archduke ” 
Trio (Cortot, Thibaud and Casals) and the Benedictus from the Mass 
in D. Next meeting, Saturday, January 4th, at 3 p.m. Held at All 
Saints’ Hall, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


Durban Gramophone Society 


Miss Doreen Rasmussen’s programme on 16th October consisted of 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, with Joseph Szigeti and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sir Thomas Beecham). This was followed 
by Schubert’s Winterreise sung by Elena Gerhardt. Miss Rasmussen 
gave short notes on lieder and those of Schubert in particular before 
playing these records. Beethoven’s 5th Symphony played by the 
N.B.C. Orchestra conducted by Arturo Toscanini aroused a high 
degree of enthusiasm. 


Hornchurch Music Lovers’ Society 


A contrasted string programme was presented on the 14th December, 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, the 6th Brandenburg concerto, and Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 6, being balanced against St. Paul’s and 
Caprio] Suites, and Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro. Next meeting 
2.30 on the 11th January. Subject: Piano music, at Monkwell, Haynes 
Road, Hornchurch. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Particularly tuneful was Mr. Gloss’s recital, with the Leonore No. 3 
Overture, ‘‘ Swan Lake ” Ballet, Dvorak’s ‘‘ New World ” Symphony 
and the ever-fresh Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto No. 1, exceedingly 
well rendered by Rubenstein. 

New members are wanted: write Hon. Sec., Miss I. H. Matthews, 
22, Queensborough Terrace, W.2. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


The Secretary, Mr. A. Engel, held the interest of a full meeting with 
Elgar’s Orchestral Works—Froissart Overture, Serenade for Strings, 
the Enigma Variations, Prelude to The Dream of Gerontius, and the 
Symphonic Study “ Falstaff.” 

“The Romantic Period of the 1gth Century,” a recital by Mr. S. 
A. Howgate featured Berlioz’s “‘ Les Francs-Juges ” Overture (B.B.C.- 
Boult), Mendelssohn’s “ Italian’? Symphony (Boston S.O.-Koussevitz- 
ky), Chopin’s ‘ Funeral March” Sonata Op. 35 (de Greef), and 
Schumann’s First Symphony (Chicago S.O.-Stock). Next Meeting: 
Jan. gth. “ Puccini”—Mr. P. Robinson at 14, Hoghton Street at 


7.30 p.m. 
Wigan Recorded Music Society 


The meeting for Monday 2nd December on ‘‘ Symphony ”’ was given 
by our President, Dr. Percy W. de Courcy-Smale, M.R.S.T. 

Dr. Smale clearly enumerated the points and movements of a 
Symphony, going back to the early days of Handel, the man who 
largely set the Sonata or first movement form as we know it to-day. 

The two complete Symphonies to be played were: Beethoven’s 1st 
in C major and 7th in A major. Dr. Smale has an excellent way of 
explaining music to people who are little more than “‘ beginners,” and 
ne most interesting lecture-recital was heard by a keen audience of 
orty. 

Future meetings: Jan. 13th, “An Evening with Schubert” ; 
Feb. grd, “‘ J. S. Bach—Life and Works.” We have still room for more 
members, write, Secretary, 123, Park View, Newtown, Wigan. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


We regret to announce the death of the Secretary of the Woodford 
Green Recorded Music Society—Mr. Edmund A. Langley-King. 

He passed away after a few days’ illness following an operation in 
the King George Hospital, Ilford. 

He was the founder of the Society and its first Secretary and lately 
had combined the duties of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Although during the past twelve months official meetings of the 
Society were not held the interest of members was maintained by his 
suggestion to hold recitals each month at the homes of various members 
of the Society. 

He was a man of charming personality and the success of the Society 
was solely due to his individual efforts. He will be sincerely mourned 
by his many friends in Woodford and clsewhere. 























